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Work for March. 


Here comes March—blowing, blustering March— 
the Master of ceremonies on the field of battle be- 
tween old Sol, who is on his return from the Tropic of 
Capricon, whither he has been to spend the winter,and 
“Rude Boreas,” the Ice King of the North, and who 
takes it in high dudgeon to be driven back to his are- 
tic caves, and who is oftentimes triumphant in the 
scuffle, and makes the Father of heat almost as little 
feltas a brass kettle hung up inthe sky. We shall 
have cold and heat, clouds and sunshines, qualls and 
calms, splash and “slosh” and mud for our comfort, 
until the vernal equinox is gained, and winter fairly 
conquered and caged. It behoveth us, therefore, 
one and all, to be up and doing. Improve the sled- 
ding, those of you who can. You have seldom had 
so long a run of uninterrupted good sledding as 
this winter has afforded, and yet there are many 
who have not got up all their wood, nor all their fen- 
cing stuff, nor done all their winter marketing, nor 
made the social visits to their city friends, or to 
their country cousins, that they designed to. 

As soon as the sledding has become too poor to 
enable you to use your team profitably, “haul up,” 
as a sailor would say, unyoke and let “Duke” and 
“Darby” and old “7b” have a vacation. They 
have worked hard, and desire it. In the mean 
time matters at home can be profitably attended to. 
Grind up the axes—see that the wedges are in good 
order—fasten on tue rings to the beetle, and com- 
mence an attack upon the wood-pile. Cut into it 
and crack it up, and throw it up, so that the scorch- 
ing windsof March may find their way into the very 
heart of it, and rob it of any superabundant sap 
that may be lodged in its pores. It can be done 
much more comfortably now than at a later period, 
and much more profitably than if you neglect it till 
July. It’s poor business to have Jim come upon 
you in the mowing field, in double-quick time, with 
a loving message from your “better halt,” to come 
and cut some wood for to make the pot boil, or go 
without your dinner. By all means forelay against 
such a calamity, and crack up the woofl in due sea- 
son, and thus obviate al] chances for a curtain lec- 
ture and a hungry stomach in haying. 

Prepare that pile of cedar that the boys have got 
together for fencing as soon as you can leave the 
wood-pile. Mortise the posts, splice the rails, 
sharpen the stakes, and pile them all up in a con- 
venient place, ready to be had at any time. Don’t 
put it off till planting -time; for an hour then is 
worth two of the present. Get up what lumber 
you have atthe mill, as fast as it is sawed, and 
“stick it up” in good order. Millers are always 
honest men, and it hurts their feelings to have your 
lumber in their way, and have you bothering them 
in the summer, and scolding because this pile of 
boards or that stock of joist comes up missing, as it 
sometimes will, in the best of neighborhoods, where 
lumber 1s worth hauling off: 

How is the granary ? Have you obtained what 
amount of seed grain you want ?—grass seed and 
other seeds for use by and by? And how is it 
about grafts? Now is the time to have grafts cut, 
labelled and packed away in a safe place ; that is, 
where they will not dry up, nor where the rats can 
get at them. We once took pains to procure some 
choice grafts, dipped the ends of them into bees- 
wax, and put them in the cellar. When the time 
for setting them came, we went to get them, when 
lo! the rats had seized upon them, and carried 
them off. We afterwards pulled some of the twigs 
from one of their holes in the wall, but they had 
been gnawed into and spoiled. Whether they 
were attracted to them by the wax, or whether they 
were desirous of a little browse, or whether they 
were impelled by the spirit of mischief, which 
seems to be part and parcel of a rat, we never 
ascertained. 

If you have any lambs coming along this month, 
they will require your special care and attention. 
In plain English, we would say, that they have no 
business here so early in the season, but as acci- 
dents will happen in the best of sheep- 
folds, why it is our duty to take the wisest course, 
and see that no loss accrues from neg!iect of the 
dam or its young. Keep them warm and dry, and 
well fed. 

Some farmers prefer to have their pigs report 
themselves in March. If you have warm and dry 
styes, you can get along very well with them, but 
without such conveniences, you will lose them, for 
a pig is a tender concern when first born. See to 
this business yourself, and not trust it to your boy, 
for, nine times in ten,-you might as well trust a hog 
to look after a boy as a boy to take care of a hog— 
not that the boy should be exempted from any care 
of the kind, but let the boy attend to the hog, and 
you attend to both, We think we have given grave 
and weighty advice enough for the presert. It 











is n't time yet for chickens or ducks or goslins— 
and so we will rest the matter here, and take breath 
for another barn-yard homily by and by. 





Cheap Puddings. 

A lady has sent us the following recipes for ma- 
king good puddings. We know that she is skillful 
in making puddings of the best kind, and so we 
publish them for the benefit of our readers. It is 
against the law for Editors to eat any thing of the 
kind but sawdust, or we should be tempted to try it 
ourselves, [Ed. 

Recire.—Take | qt. of milk—3 eggs—2 heaped 
spoonsfull of sugar—2 do flour. Boil the milk and 
put in the ingredients while it is boiling. 

Arr.te Jeuiy.—Pare one half peck of good 
apples—boil them and strain through a coarse cloth 
—add to ita pint of juice—1 |b. loaf sugar; then 
boil it over a slow fire till it jellies, then put it in 
moulds to cool. 





L O. of G. F—A new lodge, called “ Indepen- 
dent Order of Good Fellows,” has been recently 
formed in New York. — 
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Permanent Pasturing. 

We do not think it advisable to keep land that 
can conveniently be broken up and subjected toa 
rotation of crops, permanently in grass. But as there 
are many fields which the owner cannot conyeni- 
ently subject to a rotation, they should be allowed 
to remain in grass for the purposesof pasture. But 
because they are pasture it is no reason that they 
should be neglected. We often hear complaints 


out,” and on going over them, we find that the grass 
is deficient, and, to all appearance, nothing short 
of its being ploughed up will remedy it. But a 
careful top dressing will revive it. & is astonish- 
ing how long grass lands will continue to furnish 
herbage or pasturage for cattle, it they are only put 
in good condition when first seeded down, and a 
little attention paid to them occasionally by adding 
a dressing to the surface. 

In England they have been known to continue so 
for more than a hundred years, and such old fields 
are considered better for pasturage than new ones. 
Sinclair, in his Scottish Husbandry, Vol. 2, p. 31, 
speaking of permanent pasturage, says :— 

_ “Mr. Logan of Fishwick, who carried on farm- 
ing to a great extent, (occupied at one time about 
2000 acres of land of various qualities, one half of 
which he kept always in grass, and the other half 
in tillage.) concurs in these doctrines. When he 
let Fishwick to Mr. John Clay, he would not suffer 
one particular field to be ploughed up, which had 
been in grass above fifty years, and which, when 
properly treated, produces such a great variety and 
abundance of rich herbage, as soon brings the fat- 
tening stock to great perfection, He has also an 
old grass field at Edrom, where he resides, which 
has been one hundred years in grass, and is supposed 
never to have been lined; it is a rich black loam, 
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on a gravelly bottom; he top-dressed it with lime | 


in the months of November and December, and 
had turnips laid on it for his feeding sheep afier- 
wards; it made a most astonishing improvement, 
both in quality and quantity of food; the grass was 
darker in its color, smaller in the pile, and more 
luxuriant in its growth, 

Mr. Logan considers it to be a great advantage 
to top-dress old grass lands with a compost of earth 
or moss, lime and dung, properly prepared ; and the 
best time for laying on that compost is in the be- 
ginning of winter, the field being previously eaten 
very close in the autumn, and left untouched till 
May for pasture. Old grass land that is constant- 
ly cut for hay, requires dressing, as it is usually 
robbed of a crop witheut receiving any thing in 
lieu of it. In countries where turnips are grown, 
he thinks it would be of great use to those meadow 
lands, to have sheep fed with turnips upon their 
surface in the dry weather which would be a prof- 
itable, and not expensive top-dressing; feeding cat- 
tle on the sward, with turnip, has not the same good 
effect that sheep have ; cattle sink too deep in the 
soil with their feet.* 

It must be remembered that the climate of Eng- 
land is more moist than ours, and is therefore bet- 
ter adapted to grass raising,—but the suggestions 


in regard to top-dressing are worthy of attention. 





*On this subject, Mr. John Shirreff remarks, that tho’ 
sheep, wheu fed on old turf, certainly do not sink so deep 
in the soil, and though the heavy treading of cattle may 
injure the grass, yet such treading may be of great use in 
destroying musci, with which old grass lands abound, 
severe poaching being the best cure. 





Good Stock. 

Gen, Eaton, in this city, near Roxbury, has soine 
fine looking stock, two cows anda calf. The old 
cow, the mother of the other two, 1s from Maine.— 
Her dam was a famous cow from Worcester coun- 
ty, which had taken several premiums there; ber sire 
was from Col. Jaques’ Cream Pot breed. She is of 
good size, having weighed over 1100 |bs., and well 
proportioned; and she gives a large mess of milk. 
In the hight of feed she has given 20 quarts a day, 
and made 15 1-2 lbs. of butter per week. A person 
who weighed the milk, says that she gave in 28 days, 


| 





1318 lbs. of milk, being 47 lbs. per day ; and her feed | 


was only grass in the pasture, whic!) was short, and | pusiieGdiene the highest 
i) 5 . 


of inierior quality, being on the flat land close to 
Roxbury, not long since covered with salt water.— 
Her milk is remarkably rich, which is a distinguish- 
ing trait in the Cream Pot breed. She vives milk 
nearly to the time of calving, and would quite to the 
time, if not purposely dried up. Her milk at the 
usual price is worth $120 a year. 

The other cow resembles her mother, but is not 
so large. The calf is seven months old,and about 
as heavy as two calves of the common size. She is 
of fine form and proportions, though fed afier the 
first week, on skimmed milk, meal, water, hay, &c. 


Nore.—We copy the above from the Boston 
Cultivator, not only because we feel proud that 
some of the Maine cows are acknowledged to be 


| first rate, but also for the purpose of cdrrecting an 


important mistake. The cow was raised by Rus- 
sell Eaton, of Augusta, publisher of the Maine Far- 
mer, and shows that printers can raise good stock, 
when they try for it, as well as others. She was 
not sired by Col. Jaques’ Cream Pot, but by Col. 
Green’s full blood imported Durham Short Horn 
Banco, which bull, together with another full blood 
Durham, (Fitz Favorite) formerly owned by Col. 
Green, has left some noble stock among us. Col. 
Green has some of the descendants of this latter 
bull for sale, as you will perceive by reference to 
our advertising columas—and do not hesitate, altho’ 
we have not had the pleasure of seeing his stock 
lately, to say that it is first rate. He has now been 
engaged in breeding and improving the stock in 
his vicinity for the last fourteen years with com- 
mendable assiduity and perseverance, and although 
the innumerable fluctuations in business, since he 
begun, has proved in no way encouraging to the 
enterprise, yet he has battled with every discour- 
agement and can show as many good blood animals 
of the Durham blood, if not more, than any other 
farmer in the State.—Ed. 

P ion of Toronto.—The population of this 
rapidly improving city, has doubled itself within the 
last ten years. The number of inhabitants in June 
last, according to the census, was 17,805, and from 
the great increase since then, it is calculated that in 


the same month of the present year, the number will 
amount to nearly 20,000. 


An excellent rule for living happy in society is 
never to concern one’s self with the affairs of others, 
unless desire it. Under pretence of bei 
useful, people often show more curiosity than kind- 
ness. 
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/mate, and we must study the wants of the other 





For the Farmer. 


American Agriculture. 


Mr. Houmes:—Agriculwure is an exhaustless | 
subject. The wisest and most distinguished na- | 
tions of antiquity paid high attention to husbandry. 


Several, among the greatest of modern nations, are 





waking extraordinary efforts to improve their agri-| condition of the Farmer were given, intended to | promise to Massachusetts and the other old States, 


culture. An agricultural spirit is just beginning to 
of the state of public opinion from the spirit of the | 
Agricultural Journals of the day, we might be led 
to suppose that the people in our country are really 
alive to the subject of agricultural improvement. 
But the truth is that not one farmer in fifty can be 
found who is willing to make a single effort by way 
of improvement. The great body of our farmers at 
the present time think that agricultural newspapers 
are entirely useless. Nowa question may arise, 
how shall a change be effected ? The answer may 
be in one word, by perseverance. Let those who 
have been pioneers in this noble cause, persevere, 
and a triumph will most surely await them. But 
the question may arise, how and when shall public 
opinion be aroused to action? Indeed, we have al! 
witnessed the spread of the temperance reform, and 
are mankind in the highest degree excitable upon 
the subject of temperance and totally lifeless upon 
the subject of agricultural improvement? It can 
not be so. ‘Twenty years since, nothing was said 
upon the subject of temperance. But in a short 
space of time the temperance reform is, like a tor- 
nado, overturning every thing in its course. No 
virtuous mind will regret that the temperance re- 
form has taken such fast foothold, or that the people 
have been so warmly excited upon the subject. 
But agricultural improvement is the cause of virtue. 
Agricultural improvement will certainly go to aid 
the cause of temperance and virtuous principles in 
general. Agricultural improvement will certainly 
aid in the spread of pure religion, and the spread 
of religion certainly ought to be a friend to agri- 
culture. But agriculture, we are told, is the “moth- 
er of wealth and the guardian of liberty.” A na- 
tion without commerce or manufactures can never 
attain toa high degree of wealth and prosperity, 
but it will be acknowledged by all, that agriculture 
lies at the bottom of every interest and supports the 
whole fabric. It can be clearly proved, we think, 
that the safety of the political institutions of our 
republic will depend more upon a properly conducted 
agriculture than upon any other cause. 

Whether our people will become warmed and ex- 
cited upon the subject of agriculture remains to be 
seen. Certainly it is a subject not wanting in im- 
portance. Whether we are to have deinagogues or | 
corrupt politicians who will attempt to hush the | 
people to silence and inaction, is yet to be decided. 

But the natural advantages of our republic are 
without a parallel. Look at the fertility of our soil, 
the immense exteut of our territory, the variety of 
climate, our advantages for propelling manufactur- 
ing machinery, our facilities for both foreign and 
interna] commerce and our vast mineral resources. | 
But who has studied the capabilities of our soil ? 
England has been termed “a prodigy of agricul- 
tural wealth,” but her natural advantages for Sgri- 
culture cannot be superior to those of our country. 
We can grow every variety of products calculated 
to supply the wants of a world of population. Al- 
though we should consider our country as one great 
whole in every point of view, still each State has a 
set of interests by itself. We ought to study sur 
interests and endeavor to avail ourselves of our nat- 
ural advantages. In extent of territory our State 
We might speak of our 
navigable rivers, our excellent harbors and our great 
extent of sea coast. But who has thonght highly 
enough of our water falls ? Where upon the earth 
shall we find greater facilities for carrying forward 
manufacturing and mechanical industry? The ad- 
vantage of manufacturing industry will certainly 
strengthen the hands of the farmer. It will gener- 
ally be granted that each of the great branches of 
industry are mutually beneficial to eachother. But 
thee are many who do not think very highly of the 
agricultural capabilities of our State, and some think 
that the increase of rail roads will ruin farming at 
the north as a money making business, but time 
will prove the contrary if we thoroughly investi- 
gate our interests. We must study the nature and 
capabilities of our soil, we must consider our cli- 





States of the Union. We have as yet scarcely 
begun to make improvements. If we can have a 
union of efforts, and a proper degree of zeal can be 
enlisted in the cause, our success in agriculture will 
be certain. Knowledge, indeed, is necessary in or- 
der to success in farming, but something is neces- 
sary besides mere theory. Much thinking, practi- 
cal skill and industry are all necessary. We must 
think much, and be sure to execute as well as to 
think. 

What will be said of lime asa manure in our 
State ? Have we not an abundance of this kind of 
manure ? What of ourswamps? Have we not muck 
enough within our borders to make our farms as fer- 
tile as a garden? Our farmers might manufacture 
an immersity of manure in the compost heap with 
lime or ashes, or in the barn yard or hog pen, even 
without the aid of Bommer’s patent. Our natural 
advantages, as a manufacturing State, are superior 
to any country upon the globe, but we must not for- 
get to make agriculture the sheet anchor of our 
hopes. Let us have a State Agricultural Society 
which may spread knowledge all over the State. 
Let us continue our efforts to carry forward meas- 
ures calculated to ensure the prosperity and future 
greatness of our State. J. E. Roure. 

Rumford, February, 1844. 


Why is a scandalous report like a butter cracker ? 








Because it gains by being spread. 


From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


To Farmers.—No. 2. 


** Not to understand a treasure’s worth 
Is cause of half the poverty we feel, 
And makes the world the wilderness it is.”’ 
[CowPER. 





In my first number some views of the pursuits and 


inspire him with sentiments of becoming self- 


‘d : . indeed if | respect, though unable to boast of the accumulation 
that this and that field is “run ow” or “bound | 24" 19 our country ; indeed if we were to judge 


of his thousands in stocks, that so often take wing 
and leave the exulting holder in utter ruin of his 
hopes. 

The Farmer, to be contented and happy, should 
form a just view of his own condition, 1m cowpari- 
son with the condition of the Merchant whose | 
splendid career is often succeeded by reverses wost | 
humiliating. He may imagine that the condition of 
those in the learned professions compared with his 
own is enviable. Hus he weighed the unceasing 
cares and tvils and perplexities of those classes so 
dependent on popular favor? ‘The Farmer is d-- 
ceived who deems his condition hard or his rank 
inferior, He is deceived when he harbors the 
frightful idea that there is “ nothing made by farm- 
ing” Is it not an illusion that drives multitudes of 
the sons of Farmers to other pursuits, or sinks them 
into a state of indolence and apathy? Who sub- 
sists upon the best products of the earth in their 
most perfect state? Neither Boston or any other 
market can afford him luxuries superior to those he 
can gather from his own fields and trees and vines, 
or from bis own flocks and herds. Is all that noth- 
ing made by farming? He keeps one or more 
horses and carriages fur the convenience and plea- 
sure of himself and his family. His apparel may 
not be the most costly or fashionable, and he needs 
not that it should be to command a full share of 
respect in the community. If all the supplies for 
himself and his family were cast up at the rate the 
Merchant, Mechanic and others pay for theirs, the 
amount of the bill would be incredible. 

Let the Farmer fairly appreciate the happiness of 
his condition, and his children will not abandon 
their home to go to the cities, or to the wilds of the 
West filled with dreams of speculation. By such 
dreams of wealth to be gained in other callings 
mulutudes are deluded. 

It is agreed among the best observers that Farm- 
ers often possess too much land ; that they cultivate 
too many acres, and maintain fences and pay taxes 
for large tracts that are unproductive. By this 
process they becoine embarrassed, their sons have 
deserted then and return only to bury them, and to 
sell the farm in lots to strangers. Is there no way 
to prevent a result so unhappy? Cannot the Farmer 
devise a plan to plant his sons around him? Let 
him divide his farin of a hundred acres into two 
parts, or that of a hundred and fifty acres into three 
parts ormore. Let the parts be gradually cultivated 
and prepared to become settlements for the sons or 
for the daughters at their marriage. In each case 
let the portions of the patrimony assigned to the 
son or the daughter be his or hers on equitable 
terms and depending on good conduct. Let the 
son for whom a lot of land is designed, be taught 
anJ assisted to adorn it and enhance its value by 
the cultivation of trees and vines, and will he for 
slight causes abandon it ? 

‘lhe discovery that practical agriculturists have 
made, that the products of lands may be increased 
fourfold by good cultivation, is of great importance 
to Farmers in the old States, as it may save multi- 
tudes from pursuits less favorable to the happiness 
of all. It proves the plan of dividing large farms 
among the children of the family to be practicable. 
| have known a few instances of its success,— 
Lately I have been informed that it has been adopt- 
ed by a number of Parmers in New Hampshire. 
For the want of such a plan adopted in many of 
the old States, a large portion of the young popula~ 
tion are moving off to the wild lands of the West 
to encounter severest hardships and _privations. 
The more sparse the population, the more difficult 
it isto enjoy the privileges of the common school 
system, of public worship or other advantages of 
the social state. Sincerely as he may wish pros- 
perity to the West the Farmer of New England 
must dread the thought, that his children must leave 
all the endearments of home to linger out a wisera- 
ble existence in a new country for which his con- 
stitution and early habits render him entirely unfit. 
The description that the celebrated Dr. Rush gave 
of the first settlers of his time is mainly true of 
the first settlers of all times. “ The settler begins 
with building a cabin of rough logs for himself and 
family. The floor of his cabin is of earth, the rcof 
is of split logs—the light is rece ved through the 
door, and, in some instances, through a small win- 
dow made of greased paper.” All his fixtures are 
in a similar state of rudeness, continually subject- 
ing him to hardship and inconvenience, This au- 
thor adds “that the first settler loves spirituous 
liquors, eats, drinks and sleeps in dirt and rags,” 
and, after all, soon “abandons his little settlement 
and seeks a retreat in the woods, where he again 
submits to all the toils that have been mentioned.” 
A second class of settlers follow, who make im- 
provements and suffer many privations and hard- 
ships, but placed beyond the influence of a good 
state of society become dissipated, involved in debt 
and are compelled to sell out toa third class of 
settlers. By this process two classes of settlers fall 
sacrifices to the delusion that induced them to 
abandon the home of moderate gains, though rich 
in the blessings of social life. The Uurd class of 
settlers, it is remarked, are much better members of 
civil! and religious society, some otf whom rise to 
affluence. 

The Farmer is deeply interested in finding out 
some way to save lis children from the miserabie 
destiny of being either of the first or second class 
of settlers ina new country, unless he can think 
with indifference of the extermination of his race. 
Can be not plant them around him, either as Farm- 
ers or in nechanical employments, to solace his de- 
clining years and to enjoy the benefits of schools 
and Churches, an inheritance without which the 
richest country is valueless? Even the third class 
of settlers must establish their own schools and 
Churches and encounter many hardships before 
they can have the benefits of a good state of soci- 
ety. Could the cost of emigration to new countries 
be fully estimated few wou'd incur it. Settlement 
upon small farms in the vicinity of the cities and 
villages of the old States would for a long time be 
attended with far less sacrifices. 

Several years since, I fell in with an 
intelligent speculator who went from New Hamp- 
shire and settled in Illinois. He showed me his 
— beautiful pictures of cpm ge 
as he said, all possible natural advantages. I told 
him I had no intention to be a haser. In the 
course of a free conversation, 1 asked him to tell 


candidly whether in his indgment 








knew that his statements were confirmed by many 
of those who survived the experiment. Why then | 
this waste of life of the population of the old | 
States, which are capable of sustaining a popvula- 
tion at least four times as great as the present, and 
in a condition as happy as is enjoyed by any por- 
tion of mankind ? 

The improvements in agriculture, if pursued, | 
results not only gratifying to the cupidity of the 
Farmer, but of incalculable good to his children. 
Greatly is the Farmer’s satisfaction increased when 
he can feel that he is planting trees and vines, and 
improving his lands, fur the benefit of his children. 
W hat then can he do so much to promote his own 
interest and happiness, or the interest and happi- 
ness of those whom God and nature teach him to} 
love, as to avail himself of improved modes of cul- 
tivation and of means to attach strongly to hia farm 
as many of his suns and his daughters as it can 
well support. Let his evening fireside have its 
table furnished with agricultural papers and books, 
and he will find it clustered around with zealous 
readers, who will become engaged with him in the 
several departments of the household and the farm. 
He will have hands to help him try the experiment 
of causing the field, that has yielded but ten bushels 
of rye to the acre, to yield from forty to fifty | 
bushels; and instead of twenty of Indian corn, | 
“from one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and 
twenty-two bushels.” ‘The whole family will antici- 
pate the pleasure of the annual cattle show and the | 
exhibition of the specimens of industry and inge- 
nuity, as worth a thousand frivolous amusements 
that do little more than waste time and money, and 
form habits ef dissipation. The intelligent Farmer 
will take counsel trom this remark of a sound 
writer, that “if a part of what is squandered in 
frivolous and hazardous amusements, whether in 
town or country, were spent in the embeliishment 
and convenience of the h:btatiors, in suitable 
clothing, in neat and useful furniture, or in the in- 
struction of the population, the whole community 
would soon assume an appearance of improvement, 
civilization and affluence, infinitely more attractive 
to strangers as well as more gratilying to the peo- 
ple themselves.” 

There is a threatening evil that the Farmer has 
cause todread, The celebrated David Rittenhouse 
said, that he “considered luxury, and her constant 
follower, tyranny, having loug since laid the glories 
of Asia in the dust, now advancing like a torrent, 
irresistible, having nearly completed their conquest 
over Europe.” 

In relation to the subject, to which these numbers 
are devoted, I conclude with the words of the Father 
of his country, in his last Message to Congress. “1 
will not be denied, that with reference either to 
individual or national welfare, agriculture is of pri- 
mary importance. In proportion as nations advance 
in population, and other circumstances of maturity, 
this truth becomes more apparent, and renders the 
cultivation of the soil more and more an object of 
public patronage.” J. R. 

Hingham, Jan., 1844. 





Cause of, and cure for hard times, 


To tue Eprror:—I am one of the many, who 
have now and then been obliged to join in the com- 
mon cry of hard times, and I may acknowledge, 
when I have done it, I have almost uniformly felt 
something rising in my throat, that made me chew 
my words, and confess to myselr, though I did not 
like to confess to others, that | was in fact, the au- 
thor of my own difficulties. I think I have not un- 
frequently been able to trace many of the embar- 
rassments of my neighbors to their own movements, 
though I have not felt as if I dared to tell them so. 
| have often thought if I cou!d write like you vete- 
rans of the quill, 1 would send a piece to the printer 
setting forth how young folks often miss it in be- 
ginning the world, and how old ones are often led 
astray against their better judgment by the per- 
snasion of their children, who are apt tu think it a 
fine thing to spend money, which they know noth- 
ing about making. The editor will allow it isa 
great affair fora man who would be honest, and 
who wishes to be comfortable, and never to have 








|“Fard time 
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the country 1s afflicted as well ag myeelf. FF, 

one is complaining and telling his grievances, but 
find they do not tell how their troubles came o 
them. I know it is common for people to throw the 
blame of their own misdeeds on others, or at least 
to excuse themselves of the charge. Jam in great 
tribulation; but to keep up the above character of 
an honest man, I cannot in conscience say that an 
one has brought my troubles on me but myself, 
$—nho money,” says every one. A short 





story of myself will show how it came to be hard 


times w ith me, and no money at the age of sixty 
tive, who have lived well these forty y@urs. 

My parents were poor, aud they put me at twelve 
years of age to a farmer, with whom 1 lived wll I 
) My master fitted me out with two 
stout suits of homespun, end four pairs of shoes. 
At twenty-two I married a wife—a very good young 
We took a farm of forty acres on 
rent. By industry we gained fast. 1 paid my rent 
punctnally, and laid by money. In ten years I was 
able to buy myself a farm of sixty acres, on which 
I became my own tenant. | then ina manner grew 
rich, and soon added another sixty acres, with which 
[ was content. My estate increased beyond ail 
account. I brought several acres of outland for 
my children, who amounted to seven, when I was 
orty-five years of age. About this time I married 
my eldest danghter to a clever lad, to whcm I gave 
one hundred acres of land, This daughter had 
been a dutiful working girl, and therefore | fitted 
her out well and to her mind; for I told ber to take 
of the best of my wool and flax, and to spin her- 
self gowns, cuats, stockings &c.; nay, I suffered her 
to buy some cotton to make into sheets, as | was 
determmed to do well by her. At this time my 
farm gave me and my whole family support on the 
produce of it, and left me one a with another, 
one hundred and fifty dollars, for | never spent more 
than ten dollars a year, which was for salt, nails, 
&c. Nothing to wear, eat or drink was purchased, 
as my farm provided all. With this saving, I put 
my money at interest, bought cattle, fatted them, 
and made great profit. 

In two years after, my second daughter was 
courted. My wife says, “come, you are now rich ; 
you know Molly hed nothing but what she spun, 
and no other clothing has ever come into our house 
for any of us, Sally must be fitted out a litle ; she 
vught to fare as well as neighbor N’s Betty.” “Well, 
wife, it shall be as you think best. I have never 
been stingy, but it seems to me that what we spin at 
home would do.” However, wife goes to town in a 
few days, and returns with a calico gown, a cahi- 
manco petticoat, a set of stone tea-cups, half a doz- 
en pewter tea-spoons—things that were never seen 
inmy house before. They cost but litthe—I did 
not feel it—and I confess I was pleased to see them, 
Sally was as well fitted out as any girl in the par- 
ish. In three years more. my third daughter had a 
spark. And wedding being concluded upon, wife 
again comes for the purse; but when she returned, 
what did [ see? a silken gown, silk for a hat,a 
looking glass, china tea-geer, &c., and a hundred 
other things, with the empty purse. Then follow- 
ed family jealousies and quarrels—Molly ought to 
be fitted out as well as Betty. Good homespun and 
cotton fixens were ruled as vulgar, and white feath- 
ers and silk must take their place; Sally’s husband 
must speculate in stocks, backed by my endorse- 
ment; but he had all the fun of speculating, 
and [I all the miseries of paying. Then children 
came tumbling into the world, and Grand Pa must 
be their treasury department for al] things needful, 
Nothing was heard but arrangements for journeys, 
balls, parties, and such like, 

In about a year Betty’s husband made a mistake, 
and signed sumebody else’s name to a check, in- 
stead of his own—-he was arrested and sent to jail, 
and {had to spend half of my hard earnings to get 
him out. Sally’s husband died after leaving a leg- 
acy of nine children, which, with the mother, I’ve 
got to support. Betty’s eldest boy was trained for 
a doctor—took his degree, and sent his first six pa- 
tients out of the world by improper treatment. Bor 
which he had to fly the land, leaving incumbrances 
to drain my purse. I could fill your paper with fur- 
ther particulars, but that might not be so agreeable 
to your readers. 1 will only say, in regard to hard 
times, let every man exercise the ability nature has 
given, in his proper and prescribed sphere—let con- 
tentment reign within his breast, nor envy reach 
its threshold. Regard not the apparent glitter of 
your neighbor, nor aim at an equality beyond your 
comprehension ; live more to please yourselves, and 
less to please other people—be frugal, industrions, 
and just. Bring your ideas down to a proper level, 
nor let them be disturbed by bad example. So 
shall you avoid the mishaps | have experienced in 
family matters, and rejoice in old age over a life 
well applied. [Boston Cultivator, 


From the Farmer’s Gazette. 
The value of Agricultural Papers, 


Mra. Storer,—The great value and importance 
of Agricultural Papers to farmers, has been often 
and again repeated in the many valuable Journals 
devoted to the cause of the farmer and farming. 
Yet it has been an old saying “that we need often 
to be reminded of things which we have already 
learned and kiow.” This will be the reason why, 
at this time, we shal] say a few words on this sub- 


the fear of the sheriff before his eyes, to be care-| ject,—nvt because we expect to say any thing new, 


ful to cut his coal according to his cloth. 
editor may say, and a thousand others may say, that 


Now the | but rather to tell the old story over again, 


It is a curious idea to us, how any farmer can, at 


this is none of my business. But excuse me, I am | the present day, live and farm it, without taking and 


only thinking aloud. 


A great many young people | reading an agricultural pe per. 


The great improve- 


make a grand error in first setting out, that keeps| ments which are constantly going on in farming, 
their nose to the grindstone al] their lives, and they | together with valuable experiments which are con- 
need not blame, but rather thank any one, who will! stantly being made by practical men, are almost 


teil them so. They begin wrong—at the wrong 
end of the chapter; they begin, not where their 
fathers did, but where their fathers left off, and 
where they themselves would be satisfied to Jeave 
off Now does not common prudence whisper, this | 
is not right—that it will not ensure comfort, but 
lead to difficulty? Is it reasonable to expect to 


entirely lost to the farmer who takes and reads no 
agricultural paper. Hence the farmer who steadily 
and obstinately, refuses to take and read a publica- 
tion devoted to his every-day business, will probably 
‘improve in his calling, so fur as iprnorant and self- 
conceited opinions will allow. There are many 
farmers of this stamp yet,—and their farms and 


have reached the goal, without having run the race? | buildings generally, tell the rest part of the story. 


If a young farmer—and it is for farmers | write— 


| They say, that if you wall go to work and nse com- 


you townfolks can take care of yourselves—if a| mou sense, enough of * book knowledge” will 


young farmer who is a tenant—or whose farm is 
mortgaged fora part of the purchase money, and 


come by “natur,” for any man to work 5 Ae 
‘The fact is, we believe, that such farmers “love 


who is in debt for his stock, &c., will ride in a fine | darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 


carriage, when he ought to be content to ride in his | 


evil.” If any of them should find fault with this 


° . . nw 
cart—if he will wear a four or five dollar broad-! remark, we say that we took it from “ Scripture. 


cloth, and his wife an expensive silk, when they 
ought both to have their lindsey woolseys—if he 
will have his silver spoons, when he ought barely | 
to have pewter, pray who will respect him the more ? 
do borrowed plumes give grace to the wearer? is it 
any other than a dead certainty, that he will not be 
able to stend it? that his perplexities will increase 
—that one wrong expenditure wil! fullow another, 
till by and by, at a time of life, when if he had be- 
gun and kept on prudently, he might have had 
something snug laid by for a rainy day, he will find 
himself walking out at the wrong end of the horn. 


** Vescels large may venture more ; 
Little boats should keep near shore.” 


There has unquestionably been too great a ten- | 


dency in young people to live ina style, which their 
means would not warrant: this has been a source 
of abundance of perplexity ; and in both young and 
old, a large proportion of the hard times has come 
from too strong a desire to seem rich, and from too 
great haste to get rich. I have long eaten my 
d in the sweat of my face, and been what may 
be termed a plodding farmer: I am neither rich as 
Girard, nor poor as “ Job’s turkey.” I take agricul- 
tural papers, and I read them, and encourage my 
boys and girls to do the same. The other day | 
came across a cure for hard times, which had been 
copied from the Boston Cultivator, and it seemed so 
much to the pofnt of what I had been threateni 
to write upon, that I now send it to the Cabinet, 
feel pretty sure if it does no good, it will do no 
harm. ere’s many a one may lift a hint from it. 
I wish the Cabinet al] the success it so well des- 


“1 


We have often thought, when asking subscrip- 
tions for agricultural papers of farmers, if they 
were as willing to read agricultural papers, as they 
were political papers, there would be no difficulty 
in supporting, at least, one agricultural paper in this 
State. And what do the farmers learn of poli- 
ties, out of the radical papers of the day? To sum 
it up ina few words, they may learn what is the 
meaning of “coon skins, har cider, and patent 
democracy,” and as the Crier of | auctions says, 
“other things too numerous to mention,” 

Now we do not wish farmers to remain ignorant 
of the political movements of the day. But we do 
say, that for the small sum of fifty cents, or a dollar 
a year, a farmer can have the reading of an agricul- 
tural paper, whieb will teach him more about his 
own business, and his duty to himself, to his fellow 
man, and to God, than in reading what is contained 
in seven-eighths of the political papers of the day. 

But it may be asked by some, how a small farmer 
can afford to take an agricultural paper? We ans- 
wer by saying, that any farmer who owns ten acres 
of land, and keeps two cows, can well afford to pay 
from fitty cents to adollar a year, for » paper of 
this kind, because it wil! be for his interest, we 
think. And, also every gardener, who cultivates a 
half acre or more of vegetables for the market, will! 
find it for his interest to take and read one of these 
papers. There are v0 kind of periodicals of the 
day, which afford any thing like the readi : 
nor at half so cheap a rate, as the agricu ura! pe- 
pers of our country. The majority of the pa 
of this kind are published in such a form, that t 
are convenient for binding; and in this manner & 
farmer can bya little care, be constantly ~ 
gricultural Library. ‘This will always De va 





can that no man could ever charge 
dishonest mat action. I see with great grief, that all 
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cents, But afterall that has been said on this sub- | dy, and his children would now have a bette 
class of farmers who should read this 
article most, (if it is worth reading,) are those farm- 
We sincerely 
hope chat this class of farmers will put this part of 


ject, that 

ers who take no agricultural paper. 

farming in practice right off. 
Derby, Conn. Jan. 26, 1844. 


Yours truly, 
L. 





eels of a new quadruped.—M. Audu- 
bon, the celebarted naturalist, in a letter of the | 
20th of June last, written 110 miles above 


Port Unien, in latitude 49 deg. 10 min. N., 


communicates, “with a transport of pleasure,” 


the “discovery of an animal which bids fair to 
become not only a valuable but a domestic 
one.” He had taken refuge in a wood during 
a storm, and saw two enormous beasts at play, 
such as he had never seen or heard of before, 
but somewhat resembling a kangaroo. A com- 
panion shot one ; the other fled. The buffalo, 
or mountain elk (says M. Audubon) is noth- 
ing in comparison to this animal im scale of 
worth. It sits on its hind legs, its front legs 
or arms are short, but armed with sharp claws, 
and it bounds or jumps with its hind legs. It 
has a tail, somewhat like that of a sheep, 
about ten inches long; and round the middle 
of the body it has a ring of flesh about twelve 
inches wide and eight inches thick in the mid- 
dle or centre, which produces a large quantity 
of oil. On their heads they have two horns 
very similar to the horns of a deer, but no 
more than eighteen inches long; the head is 
also shaped very much like that of a deer, and 
has the same kind of teeth ; but what is more 
remarkable than all the rest, their coat is of 
the most beautiful fur I ever beheld, of a dark 
brown color. The proportions of the one we 
killed were very great; it weighed, from the 
best of our calculations, upwards of 600 
pounds, and it measured from the top of the 
head to the end of the tail nine feet four inch- 
es, which appears to be their full grown size. 
We had no sooner killed this one, than some 
Indians, attracted by the report of the rifle, 
joined us. Our interpreter conversed with 
them; they said that in these woodlands simi- 
lar animals were in great abundance. They 


called it in their tongue the ke-ko-ka-ki, or| 


jumper ; they feed on grass, herbs, and foliage. 
Upon observing us take off the skin, the Indi- 
ans expressed a strong desire to have some of 
the flesh, which we guve them. We cooked 
some of the same, and found it delicious; it 
was very white and tender, and tasted very 
similar to veal; but the ring on the body was 
nearly all oil, and the whole upper part will 
produce a great quantity. The Indians took 
us to their huts or village, which consisted of 
six families; there we saw no less than six 


of these animals domesticated, (two young} 


ones, male and female,) for which I bartered 
some beads, and intend to send down to the 
Fort the first opportunity.” 

{London Morning Herald. 


Anecpote or Hocarta.—A few months be- 
fore this ingenious artist was seized with the 
malady which deprived society of one of its 
most distinguished ornaments, he proposed to 
his matchless pencil, the work he has entitled 
a Tail Piece—the first idea of which is said to 
have been started in company, while the con- 
vivial glass was circulating round his own ta- 
ble. “ My next undertaking,” said Hogarth, 
“shall be the End of all Things.” “If that is 
the case,” replied one of his friends, “your bu- 
siness will be finished for there will be an end 
of the painter.” “ There will so,” answered 
Hogarth, sighing heavily, ‘and therefore the 
sooner the work is done the better.” Accord- 
ingly he began the next day, and continued 
with a dilligence that seemed to indicate an 
apprehension (as the report goes) that he 
should not live to conplete it. ‘This, however, 
he did in the most ingenious manner, by grou- 
ping every thing which could denote the End 
of all Things—a broken bottle—an old broom 
worn to the stump—the butt end of an old 
firelock—a cracked bell—bow unstrung—a 
crowa tumbled in pieces—towers in ruins— 
the sign-post of a tavern, called the World’s 
End, tumbling—the moon in her wane—the 
map of the globe burning—a gibbet falling, the 
body gone, and the chains which held it drop- 
ping down—Phebus and his horses being 
dead in the clouds—a vessel wrecked—Time 
with his hour-glass and scythe broken—a to- 
bacco pipe in his mouth, and the last whif 
of smoke gone out—a play-book opened, with 
exeunt omnes stampt in the corner—an empty 
purse—and a statue of bankruptcy taken out 
against nature. “So far so good,” cried Ho- 
garth; “nothing remains but this—” taking 
his pencil in a sort of a prophetic fury, and 
dashing off the similitude of a painters pallet 
broken—* Finis!” exclaimed Hogarth, “the 
deed is done—all is over.” It is a very re- 
markable and well-known fact, that he never 
again took the pallet in hand. It is a cireum- 
stance less known, perhaps, that he died in 
about a year after he had finished this extraor- 
dinary tail-piece. 














Passion For Music.—There is a touching 
tale of a musician, on the verge of death, who 
rose from his bed to finish a-tune, which a 
wayward boy, who had run away, had left un- 
finished. The musician finished the musical 
phrase, and instantly died. There is another 
interesting instance on record. Benda, the cel- 
ebrated German composer, was the most ab- 
sent man imaginable. The following is a re- 
markable instance. His wife had just expired 
in his arms, and Benda was in an agony of 
grief. Suddenly, as if struck by an inspira- 
tion, he rushed to the piano and drew from it 
a series of most mournful modulations; but 
soon interested, in spite of himself, in the sue- 
cession of chords he played, and carried away 
by his imagination into the realms of fancy, 
he forgot so completely the subject of his inspi- 
ration, that a servant having come to ask him 
if he would not send the customary detters de 


fair part—Ask my wife!” answered Benda, 
without stirring. 





Russian Severiry.—In a German paper, 
the well known authoress, Fanny Tasnow, 
gives the following affecting description of the 
fate of the Prince and Princess Trubezkoi.— 
The prince was concerned in the conspirar 
which took place immediately after the dea 
of the Emperor Alexander, and was condemned 
to work for fifteen years in the lead mines of 
the Ural Mountains. The princess, who was 
nearly connected with some of the oldest fami- 
lies in Russia, accompanied him voluntarily in- 
to.exile in the year In this terrible sit- 
uation she bore him 6 children. In Siberia 
the children of a convict are also considered 
convicts. They are not allowed to bear any 
umily name or receive any education, and are 
tinguished by numbers only. At the expi- 












fate ; but an ukase ordered the Prince Trubez- 
koi into one of the most remote places of the 
icy deserts of Siberia, where he and his family 
were to found a colony, and in a spot where 
they would be deprived of all aid and assis- 
tance. In vain the prince and princess beg- 
to be allowed, at least to settle in 
neighborhood of Tobolski where there was a 
doctor and apothecary for their sickly ehil- 
dren. ck: 
Their prayers seem to have been lost in air. 
The German authoress has now come forward 
to ask for mercy for the prince. 





Don’t se Discovracep. You are poor, 
young man. Don’t be discouraged. You 
have health and energy—and what will not 
these accomplish ? Look around you. Who 
are the most wealthy men in your neighbor- 
|hood ? Those who commenced life with a cap- 
‘ital of ten thousand dollars, or with ten hun- 
dred mills ? Is it not a truth, that nearly all 
who are now poor, once had wealthy parents 
or friends to assist them, while the rich depen- 
ded on their own exertions ? It is certainly so. 
We knew a man who inherited a large prop- 
erty, and who was partner in business with the 
late Mathew Cobb—afterwards one of the 
wealthiest men that our city ever produced.— 
No man’s credit was better than his ; thousands 
of dollars were at his disposal. He thought 
his wealth would never find an end. Poor 
man ! a few years since he died in our work- 
house—a miserable pauper. His partner, Mr. 
Cobb, was once a poor mechanic—a shoemaker 
by trade—and by prudence and industry, he 
left at his death something like a million of dol- 
lars to his children. 

Those who are doing the most business in 
our city—the wealthiest men—are those who 
had nothing to start with in life Our second 
door neighbor—worth perhaps $ 25,000—wor- 
ked at his trade binding books. The sail-maker, 
whose loft is on the wharf below us, worth per- 
haps two thirds as much, still continues to work 
with his needle and palm. The tailor in the 
street above us, who is worth not less than | 
$30,000, still continues to measure his custo-! 
mers. So with scores we might mention— 
who by their own perseverence, have risen to 
‘independence. Poverty was no barrier to them, 
and need it be to you, young man? Don’t be 
discouraged. You have health, and you can 
work—Persevere—and success will most as- 
'suredly crown your efforts. You will not long 
be poor, if you have courage coupled with in- 
dustry. Like others around, you will pros- 
per. The whole secret of success is, not being 
ashamed to work, while prudence and economy 
| characterize you in your dealings and in your 
[Portland Tribune. 





| 








mode of living. 





Hapren-tns.—They have got a new way of 
doing up sociable evening arrangements in 
Louisville. “ Parties” have gone clean out of 
fashion, and anything like a meeting of pleas- 
ant friends and neighbors is managed altogeth- 
er by apparent accident. A whisper is passed 
about among those chosen for the frolic, and 
they agree to happen-in somewhere in the eve- 
ning. Everything is conducted with the most 
‘enchanting neglige, and the happen-in goes on 
as if it was the merest accident in the world 





how they all stumble together in such a de- 
lightful manner. _This curious innovation is 
said to have become quite the fashion and the 
rage, and we can readily imagine how the 
sprightly Kentucky girls shine at a happen-in 
in the absence of old ceremony and restraint. 





The Hon. Wm. R. King, of Alabama is the 
oldest senator in the United States Senate, hav- 
ing taken his seat in that body in 1819. The 
Hon. Dixon H. Lewis is also the oldest mem- 
ber in the House of Representives, having held 
his seat there since 1825. It is curious, says 











the Tuscoloosa Gazette, that Alabama, one of 
the younger members of the confederacy, should | 
thus have in each branch of Congress, members 
whose term of service has extended beyond that | 
of any other state. Such a fact is alike hon- 
orable to the constituency of these worthy pub- 
lic servants, and to these servants themselves; 
for it speaks volumes in favor of the abiding | 
confidence of the former, and the efficiency and | 
faithfulness of the latter. - 





Comptiment to American Scnotarsnir.— 
We were recently informed of an interesting 
fact respecting our minister at the Court of St 
James. It was that Mr. Everett, on some late 
literary occasion at Oxford, had explained a dis- 
puted passage in one of the Greek classics to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties. When it 
is considered that Oxford is the Athens of 
Great Britian, and that proficiency and skill in 
the Greek language command the first honors 
of its university it will be perceived that Mr. 
Everett, had wreathed a most brilliant laurel 
into the chaplet of American scholarship. Mr. 
Everett alluding to the occurrence in a letter 
to one of his friends, modestly observed, that he 
happened to be familiar with that passage.— 
That friend, however, who knows him well, re- 
marked that he was equally familiar with the 
whole book in which the disputed passage oc- 
curred. Such men reflect honor upon the 
country which they represent. N. E. Puritan. 


Dreaprut Tracepy.—We mentioned a day or 
two since, the Burning of the house of Mr. G. W. 
Gardiner, of Paulding, in Clark county, Miss., 
and the destruction of his family in the flames. A 
later number of the Paulding Aurora, gives the fol- 
lowing particulars of a terrible tragedy which at- 
tended the conflagration.—A negro had been ar- 
rested on suspicion of being the perpetrator, and 
has made full confession of the deed. He says he 
went to the house of Mr. Gardiner for the purpose 
of killing him, bearing in his hand a lighted torch, 
that he might not be deceived in the person—that 
when he came up into the yard, he halted—that 
Mrs. G. asked who it (greg that Mr. Gardin- 
er was not at home. He then approached the door 
of the house and pushed it open—that Mrs. Gardin- 
er jumped up and inquired who it was—that he then 
rushed in, and at one blow split open the head of 
Mrs, Gardiner with an pre Ee the young lad at- 
tempted to make his escape, but was also killed 
with the axe. After which he took a razor and cut 
the infant’s throat.—That he laid the bodies of the 
deceased upon the hearth, with the head of the 
es ae of Sige He then 
searc e house ” he found but 
little,) and set the ei 








Hovesty 1s tHe Best Poxicy.—A man named 
Maloney, an auctioneer, formerly residing in Bellur- 
teel, fi a draft for 1301 some time and 
effected his escape to America.—Whilst ly he 
learned he was heir to 50,000! in dispute in Ireland. 
= had the konibess to return, made good his 
claim, was immed arrested, was tried in the 
Commission Court Dublin, last week, convicted of 


and sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
Crown. Baron Lefroy, in passing sentence, intima- 





treasure is, of course, confiscated to the 
ted that, if an were to the C 
te rope gh be gunied Yo the children 














the prea dof in the mines, 


~ MAINE FARMER, — 
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Animal Magnetism. 
Mr. Quimby, who has become so celebrated in 


the | Maine, as a powerful magnetiser, visited Winthrop 


on Monday and Tuesday last. On Monday even- 
ing we had an opportunity of being put im commu- 
nication with Lucius, the young man, who, when 
magnetised, possesses such wonderful clairvoyant 
powers. We are satisfied that there is a mysterious 
power by which the external senses of one individ- 
ual can be either wholly or partially put to sleep by 
the will or inflnence of another, and that there is 
then an uncommon or unusual state of the nervous, 
or mental, or spiritual part which will act in con- 
cert with the mind of any that he may be put in 
communication with, We are not yet satisfied 
whether the individual mesmerized can act per- 
fectly independent of himself, or whether he thinks 
with the mind of those wha are in communication 
with him. If he can act independently, the subject 
can be made of great use in many respects. If, 
however, it is only a reflection of the mind of an- 
other, it is curious and interesting as a fact in the 
operation and science of the mind, but cannot be 
put to so many purposes either for good or for evil. 
While in communication with Lucius, we carried 
him back to a scene that took place three or four 
months ago in the room of asick person. He des- 
cribed every thing perfectly right, and then made 
an examination of the patient, beginning at the 
brain and so continuing throughout the system. 
His description of the parts of the system was cor- 
rect, but we do not know how much of an anato- 
mist he is when awake. He explained the seat of 
the disease and appearances of the part. But then 
the whole scene was very vivid and distinct in our 
own mind, and he placed the seat of the trouble 
where we thought it was, although, in the descrip- 
tion, he was more minute than our own thoughts 
upon it were, and he mentioned many things that 
we did not think of. We are convinced that the 
subject of mesmerism, or animal magnetism, is worth 
a careful and rigid investigation. At present only 
a few facts are really known in regard to it. In- 
deed there are more theories already started to ac- 
count for it and to explain it, than there are facts 
yet discovered to explain. This is beginning wrong 
end foremost. 

We advise every one to go and see Mr. Quimby 
and his friend, and satisfy themselves, and especially 
wonld we commend the subject to medical men, as 
it seems to come more legitimately into their prov- 
ince. Be neither a sceptic nor a blind enthusiast 
in regard to it, but examine carefully, patiently 
and candidly, and note the results. 





Augusta Brass Band. 

We clip the following notice of this association 
of musicians from Br. Drew’s Banner, of the 17th 
ultitno :— 

“Brass Banp. It ought to be more widely 
known than we suspect it 1s, that we have a Brass 
Band in this place—consisting of our own, and 
worthy, citizens, who perform as well as any Boston 
Band that is sent for abroad. This band gave a 
Concert last Monday evening, at the Augusta 
House Hall, which we hear spoken of as an admi- 
rable performance. By the way—why might it not 
be a good plan for our citizens to offer inducements 
for this Band to give us frequent nocturnal serenades, 
when the air and weather are suitable? We should 
like to subscribe something for this purpose.” 

The last Kennebec Journal bears testimony in 
the following language :— 

“Aceusta Brass Bann. We had the pleasure 
of hearing the performance of this Band on one 
evening of last week, at the Universalist Meeting- 
house. We regretted that the audience was not 
larger, as the music was excellent. This Band, we 
think, will not suffer in comparison with any in 
New England, and is a valuable acquisition to this 
section of the State.” 

The Yankee Blade of last week, published at 
Gardiner, speaks in this wise :— 

“The Avevsta Brass Banp gave an excellent 
Concert in this town on Wednesday night last, 
which, we regret to say, was rather thinly attended. 
The band, consisting of ten pieces, discoursed 
charming music, and, if we may judge by the loud 
and rapturous applause, were listened to with great 
delight by the audience.” 

As for ourselves, we have not had the pleasure of 
witnessing the perfurmances of this Band, and 
therefore cannot give in our testimony as an eye 
witness, or, perhaps more properly, an ear witness ; 
consequently we are under the necessity of relying 
wholly upon the above favorable testimonials, which, 
by the way, we consider good authority—quile as 
good as ourselves. 

Why is it that the Concerts given by this Band 
are so thinly attended by our citizens? Can any 
one give us a consistent reason? Have they no 
taste for, or desire to witness, such performances ? 
If they have not, pray tell us .\how long since they 
lost their appetite and relish for such food? We 
are somewhat inclined to the belief that the trouble 
lies in the fact that the music is of home production, 
and not on account of its quality. We may be mis- 
taken, and we may possibly be right: at any rate, 
we dare bet “ten to one” that we have not hit “a 
feet” from the mark. Let a foreigner come among 
us, and give notice that he will play a few tunes on 
a corn-stalk fiddle, or a jewsharp, or blow “mellow 
strains” from a pumpkin-vine horn, and he will 
unquestionably draw a full house; but native music, 
be it ever so fine, cannot be swallowed down by a 
native audience. No, that will never answer. O 
tempora! O mores! 

We like Br. Drew's idea of employing this Band 
to serenade our citizens with their fine music. We 
will throw in our mite cheerfully. 





SreampBoa1s. We judge by the preparations 
making, that the waters of Maine will be pretty well 
steamed next summer. One or two freight boats 
are building at Bath to ply from Hallowell to Bos- 
ton. The Huntress and the Splendid and the 
Charter Oak have been repaired to ply between 
Portland and Bostor, and routes intermediate, as 
occasion or profit may require. The Portland is to 
paddle all along shore, from Kittery to Calais, and 
we have the prospect of some New York i 
who will probably “just drop in” for the sake of the 
stray minepences they can find, if they can only get 
the steam up as they did last year. 


Campsett’s Foreign Semi-Montury Maca- 
zine.—The No. of 16th February was received. 
The object of this publication is to furnish “the 
choicest literary contents of the Reviews, 
zines and weekly publications of Great 








of distinguished individuals, and other embellish- 
ments.” The selections froin the foreign journals 
are judicious and interesting, consisting of reviews 
and literary articles, poetry, miscellany, art and 
science, and amounting to 70 pages once per fort- 
night, at 25 cents per number. 

Bracxwoopn’s Maeazine for February ought to 
have received a notice from us before. It is now 
published by Leonard Scott & Co. 112 Fulton 
street, New York. 

This staunch old periodical still maintains its 
character as one of the best works of the day. 





A warp customer.— Billy,” said a temperance 
man, the other day, to a person who loves the crilter 
remarkably well; “ Billy, it seems strange to me 
that you should continue to make use of liquor as a 
common drink, when all your neighbors are true 
Washingtonians. To be plain, I must say that I 
think liquor to be the greatest enemy you have on 
earth, or that you possibly can have. Candidly, 
don’t you think so yourself ”” 

“Ahem. Well, I ‘spose that’s a fact, ‘Squire. 
Yes, that’s true enough; and if it want for one 
thing, I believe I'd quit the old fellow for good and 
all.” 

“ What's that, Billy ?—pray tell me.” 

“Ahem! ahem! Well, now, Squire, it’s this 
ere. I’m something of a reader of the Bible, and 
that tells me right up and down, flat and plain, to 
love my enemies ; and I mean to enter into the spirit 
of this great doctrine !” 

Sound reasoning, that. 





“Love sTRONG IN°—PRISON.—The ladies are 
growing desperate, and mean to have husbands, 
even if they are obliged to “break jail” to obtain 
them. All right—it’s their turn this year. Here is 
a case in proof, which must send convict-ion to 
every man’s mind, that the women are doing their 
duty faithfully, despite the numerous bar-riers 
thrown in their way. We find the following in the 
Newport (N. H.) Argus :—* Married, in Sullivan 
County Jail, in this village, very suddenly, an the 
10th ultimo, by John Gunnison, Esq., Miss Abigail 
Messer, of Goshen, to Mr. William C. Dudley, of 
Newbury.” 





(>> That pie, accompanied by a note, is re- 
ceived, and although it was a little tart, we contem- 
plate the fair donor as single sweetness. Come on— 
weare all ready. John, brush the chairs. 

The note may appear next week. 





lrisa TALK.—An Irishman, being in conversation 
with a gentleman of this place, a short time since, 
was asked how long he had been married, how 
many children he had, and how old they were, &c. 
After giving the length of his marriage life, and 
the number of little ones, he added: 

“ Me ouldest is six years, and me next ouldest is 
seven.” 





Mr. Wiss, it is stated, will leave for Rio Janeiro, 
about the first of Apri, in the Constitation. After 
touching at Rio, old Ironsides will cruise round the 
Cape of Good Hope, to the eastern coast of Africa, 
thence to Java, Sumatra, &c. 

(6S a EE, See 


From the Madisonian—Extra of 2Sth. 


AWFUL CALAMITY! 


Explosion of the Princeton’s Great Gun. 


Death of the Secretary of State—of the Secretary of 
the Vavy—of Com. Kennon—of Virgil Maxcy— 
of Mr. Gardner of N. Y. &§c. 


The following frightful intelligence we obtain 
from an eye witness, 

To day the Princeton made another’ excursion, 
having on board several hundred guests. 

The ship proceeded down the river below Mount 
Vernon, and on its return, when within about twen- 
ty minutes run of Alexandria, the large gun on the 
bow was fired, it being the second or third time it 
had been discharged with, ball, the usual service 
charge, and, exploding at the breach, spread death 
and destruction on the deck ! 

Among the victims were those named above. It 
is said several of the gunners, crew, &c., belonging 
to the ship were killed or mortally wounded, and 
several others are missing. 

The breach of the gun was severed, and carried 
away the bulwark of the ship opposite to it. It 
was the iron fragments, it is supposed, which struck 
down so many on board, and who could not have 
been behind the gun. 

Capt. Stockton, we learn, is among the wounded, 
but it is thought he is not seriously injured. 

Col. Benton was likewise injured. We under- 
stand that none of the iron fragments struck him, 
but that the concussion stunned him severely, as 
well as several others. 

The accident took place about sunset. 

The steamboat from Alexandrie, which was pas- 
sing was sent back to town, and returned with sev- 
eral surgeons. 

The President of the United States, was on board 
at the time of the explosion, but escaped unhurt. 

We have stopped the press at 9 o’clock, P. M., to 
make the above melancholy announcement. The 
astounding event renders us unfit to make any re- 
marks of ourown. Wecan only record the sad 
occurrence, _ 

The same number of our paper which contains 
the unfortunate Gilmer’s address to his constituents, 
bears them also the account of his death. 

The last paragraph in his official notice respect- 
ing the Canadian prisoners, in this number of our 
paper was written by the lamented Upshur, just 
starting on the excursion, and are the last words he 
ever wrote. \ 

P. S. We learn that the President bas just arri- 
ved in the city. 


The following are a list of the killed ;—The Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Upshur; the Secretary of the 
Navy, Gov. Gilmer; Com. Kennon, Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction of the Navy; Virgil Maxcy 
Esq., and David Gardner, of Gardner’s Island, New 
York, were instantly killed, and six sailors are re- 
ported badly wounded. 

One of the President’s servants, a colored man 
has since died. : 

Colonel Benton and Capt. Stockton were slight- 
ly injured. 

The accident happened about three o’clock, some 
two or three miles below Alexandria. Col. Benton’s 
injary arose not from any fragment of the gun, but 
merely the concussion, He was at the breach of 
the gun, taking its range when it fired. ; 

He was not sensible of its stunning effect until 
he had called for aid to the bleeding sailor-. He 
was stunned fora time, but was enabled to walk 
after reaching the shore, and has given a distinct 
account of the dreadful scene. 

Capt. Stockton was burnt by the powder, but not 
much injured. ‘ 

Capt. Stockston having,on successive days, ex- 
tended invitations to visit his ship to the Executive 
and Committees of and then to both Hou- 
ses—invited the ladies of the city to an entertain- 
ment on this, which was meant as the gala day of 
his beautiful ship. - : 

The only circumstance calculated to relieve the 
all-pervading distress, is that the multitude of ladies 
who were on board the ship, not one was injured. 

Mr. Upshur and Mr. Gilmer were idols in the 
happy family by which each were surrounded. 
The elder children of Mr. Gilmer are just grown; 
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Almost all he ladies were below at dinner, when 
the catastrophe occurred. Mrs. Gilmer was brought 
to the city, almost in a state of distraction. There 
were two hundred ladies on board, and during the 
two discharges of the gun, were on the deck ; and 
many of them a ched very near, to observe the 
course of the ball after it struck the water. - 

President Tyler was there also, but had attended 
the ladies to dinner before the third discharge. 

LATEST PARTICULARS. 
10 1-2 o'clock. 

1 have this moment conversed with a Mr. Ellicott, 
who has just come from the Princeton. He states 
that there are only six killed in all—Judge Upshur, 
Gov. Gilmer, Col. Gardner, N. Y., Virgil Maxcy 
the late charge, Commodore Kennon, and a colored 
boy named Henry, the President’s servant. 

Captain Stockton, though badly burt, it is thought 
will recover. He was standing at the butt of the 
gun when it exploded, and a piece of it went on 
each side of him; his face is much burnt, receiving 
the whole flash of the powder. Col. Gardner had 
both arms and both legs blown off.—Maxcy’s arm 
was blown off clean by the shoulder. Commodore 
Kennon had one leg and one arm blown off. There 
were about twelve or fourteen sailors wounded, but 
Mr. Ellicott says it is thought they will all recover. 
Mr. Gilmer was killed by a fragment striking him 
on the forehead. Mr. Upshur’s legs and arms were 
broken, and his bowels torn out. They all died 
instantly, but the President’s servant, who lived 
about ten minutes, never spoke however. Commo- 
dore Kennonsgave but one sigh. 

The bodies are to be brought up to the city at 
12 o'clock to-morrow. The funeral of Col. Gardner 
is to take place from the President’s house. 

The President’s youngest son was providentially 
saved by a Mr. Mass, who playfully prevented him 
from going to see the gun fired, ana dragged him 
back to take wine with him. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. 

The editor of the Boston Times, who was one of 
the visitors on board, writes a letter to his paper, 
from which the following additional particulars are 
taken :-— 

Wasninoton, Wednesday Evening, 
Febuary 28. 1844, 10 o’clock, P. M. 

The city is in mourning; another melancholy event 
has befallen the country. Having been an eye wit- 
ness to the scene, I will, as minutely as possible, give 
an account of it. 

Captain Stockton, of the Steamer Princeton, invi- 
ted some three or four hundred ladies and gentlemen, 
including the President and his family, the members 
of the Cabinet, and Foreign Ministers, some Sena- 
tors and Members of the House, and a large circle 
of his especial friends, to take an excursion with him 
down the Potomac this day, and witness the beauty 
and movement of his noble vessel, and the discharge 
of his immense gun. All the invitations were most 
eagerly accepted—and at about one o’clock, the com- 
pany were safely put on board the Princeton from a 
small steamer which took them from the wharf. 

The day was clear and pleasant, and there were as 
many ladies on board as gentlemen, and every thing 
promised a delightful excursion. After a salute of 
twenty-one guns from the small pieces, the big gun 
was put in readiness for the firing of a ball weighing 
230 pounds. The ladies were all ‘‘piped on deck,’’ 
and obtained prominent places to see the discharge. 
The word ‘‘fire’’ was given, and all eyes immediately 
beheld the motion of the ball upon the water, giving 
some half dozen bounds, and going a distance of 
about two miles before it finally sunk. The experi- 
ment was in every respect successful, and all were 
delighted. 

The party then adjourned to the cabin, and after 
the ladies had feasted fully from the abnndance so 
liberally provided for them by the noble Captain, the 
gentlemen took possession of the table, Captain 
Stockton being at the head—the President upon his 
right—the members of the cabinet (with the single 
exception of Mr. Spencer, who was not on board) 
arranged according to their official station on the left, 
Senators Benton and Woodbury, Mr. Catlin and oth- 
er members of Congress, following on the right of 
the President. Toasts and champaign sparkled to- 
gether, and all were as merry and happy as could be. 

In the midst of this—and as the vessel was nearing 
home, the Captain concluded to have another fire 
with his big gun—and it was then that occurred the 
fatal event which I now detail. 

The gun was ranged—and the gentlemen whom 
the Captain most desired should see the operation, 
were especially invited up to witness it. The gun 
was fired—the breach exploded! killing with it in- 
stantly Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State ; Mr. Gilmer, 
Secretary of the Navy ; Virgil Maxcy, Esq., of Ma- 
ryland ; Com. Kennon, Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction ; and Mr. Gardner, of New York ;—seri- 
ously injuring Captain Stockton, also one of the 
midshipmen, and three or four of the hands of the 
ship ; and more or less injuring some half a dozen 
others of the ship’s crew. Senator Benton was stan- 
ding on the right of Capt. Stockton, as were also Mr. 
Tyson and Col. Strickland, of Philadelphia, and oth- 
ers. 

Mr. Benton immediately after, complained and 
suffered much from the effects of the explosion, but I 
did not see, when I left the boat that he was serious- 
ly hurt. Mr. Tyson had one of the pieces pass di- 
rectly through his hat. The gentlemen killed were 
all standing on the leeward side of the gun, nearly in 
a row, and when the gun burst the pieces went in 
their direction and killed them instantly—not a groan 
was heard to escape their lips. The President, but a 
moment previous to the discharge, fortunately left its 
vicinity. As the smoke cleared away, Captain Stock- 
ton was discovered with his hair and face scorched, 
and his dress covered with powder. He jumped with 
one spring to the top of his gun and exclaimed ‘“‘“My 
Gov ! Wov.p THAT I WERE DEAD TOO.”’ 

He was immediately handed down and conveyed 
to the cabin, and a more heart-broken man I never 
saw. He is tobe pitied for the calamity, though he 
is in no wise to blame, for it has resulted as I will 
now state, from causes over which he could have no 
control. 

The public should bear in mind that the gun had 
been discharged several times, how many I am una- 
ble to say ; and especially three times during the day. 
When the accident happened she was only charged 
as usual, but on examining the break and the pieces, 
the only fresh break that could be discovered was on 
one part, a place as big as two hands, and another 
as big as one hand. On my return to Boston, I will 
exhibit to you one of the pieces, and will leave it in 
the counting room of the Times, for public inspection. 

It would be impossible for me to describe to you 
the distressing scenes that followed the accident, for 
I am entirely inadequate for the task. The living 
will suffer more than the dead. Mrs. Gilmer imme- 
diately heard of the awful fate of her husband and 
‘would not be comforted.’ She groaned dreadfully 
and — a striking picture of a beart-struck, 
desolate woman. Mrs. Upshur was also on board— 
but her sufferi I did not witness, as she remained 
in the cabin. Judge 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS 
APTER. 

We gather the following particulars relatiys ,, 
this heart-rending affair from various sources hie 

Captain Stockton, who was knocked down, ,) 
most instantly rose to lus feet, and jum ad oa the 
wooden carriage to survey the whole effect of +), 
calamity. All the hair on his head and tace wa, 
burnt off; and he stood calm and undismayed, by: 
silent over the wreck. In addition to the deaths 
already mentioned, about a dozen sailors were bh», 
ly wounded; one was dead, and behind him ¢,, 
Benton, Judge Phelps and Mr. Strickland, as , 
dead, extended on the deck. ) 

The lady who had Col. Benton’s arm was acty9) 
ly blown into the rigging, but not hurt. He was 
carried aft and placed ona mattress, where Mrs 
Benton and his friends administered to him wha: 
aid they could, which, however, he repeatedly do. 
snes, saying there was nothing the matter with 

1im. 

The most heart rending scene, however, was 
that which followed. The two daughters of M- 
Gardner of New York, were both on board, and 
lamented the death of their father, while Mrs. G 
mer, from whom they in vain attempted to keep the 
dreadful news of the death of her husband. presen 
ted truly a spectacle fit to be depicted by a trace 
an. There she sat on deck, while with her hay 
dishevelled, pale as death, struggling, with her 
feelings, anc with the dignity of a woman—her 
lips quivering, her eyes fixed and upturned, withvy: 
a tear, only the corners a Jittle moist, soliloquizing, 
“Oh certainly not 1, Mr. Gilmer cannot be dead 
Who would dare to injure him? Yes, ah Lord, 
have mercy upon me! O Lord, have mercy on 
him!” ; 

Mr. Gilmer has left nine children. Mr. Upshur, 
aged about 56, has left a wife 32 years of age, and 
a daughter in ill health, aged 16. Com Kennon 
has left a wife and family. 

The female relatives were not allowed to see the 
dead bodies of their husbands and fathers: but 
were taken home by their intimate friends immedi- 
ately. Mr. Wickliffe left as soon as possible with 
his wife and daughters. Judge Wilkins and the 
President staid in the ship till the last. 


Tue Wounpev.—We learn from the Baltimore 
Sun, that on Wednesday night a number of the 
wounded seamen were conveyed to the Navy Yard, 
in hammocks, and thence to the Navy Hospital. 
The following is a list of their names: 

John Kissick, Philadelphia, lacerated, wounded, 
and very badly burned. 

Charles Lewis, of Pennsylvania, incised wound— 
bad. 

James M. Green, New-York city, contusion on 
the leg. 

William H. Taylor, of Boston, both legs hadly 
fractured. . 

John Potter, Litchfield, Maine, contused leg. 

William H. Canning, Burlington, N. J., one leg 
very badly burned, the other not so severe. 

John Traiso of Boston, wounded on the hip. 

Charles H. Robinson, of Philadelphia, slight 
wound in the head. 

James H. Dunn, of Maine, severe contusion on 
the left side, very dangerous, 

There are yet on board— 

Peter Boreas, a Swede, badly injured. 

Joseph Wells, Englishman, slightly wounded. 

Daniel Harrington and Hugh Kelly, slightly 
wounded. 

Mr. Robert King, gunner, severely wounded, but 
is better to day. 


t, Legislature of Maine. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, Feb. 27. 

In Senate.—Papers passed in concurrence. 
Passed to be engrossed—Bi\| to lessen the expen- 
ses and further to regulate the supreme Judicial] and 
District Courts—Bill to set off part of Baldwin to 
Hiram, as ainended—resolve additional for the re- 
pair of Fish River Road. 
On motion of M. Townsenp, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the Report of a Joint Select Committee 
appointed to contract for the Job Printing and Bind- 
ing. After some discussion, on motion of Mr. 
FRENCH, as the question was in a new position, it 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Stricxianp moved to reconsider the vote of 
yesterday, accepting the report of Committee on 
order relative to uniform system for choice of Pres- 
idential electors, and it was on his motion, recom- 
mitted to the same (Judiciary) Committee. 

Tcespay, Feb. 27. 
In the House.—Papers from the Senate dispos- 
ed of-in concurrence. 
Resolve to promote the sale and settlement of the 
public lands, came up. Mr. Jarvis explained its 
objects. After which, 
On motion of Mr. Lirrie, the Resolve was laid 
on the table. 
Mr. Lirris called up the Report of the Confer- 
ees on a disagreeing vote between the two branch- 
es, on the Resolve in favor of Messrs. Williams, 
Preble and Emery, recommending the House to re- 
cede from its vote refusing it a passage, and con- 
curing with the Senate in its final passage. 

After a long debate the Resolve finally passed, 
granting Messrs. Williams, Preble and Emery, $700 
each for their services as Boundary Commissioners 
in 1832. 

Passed to be engrossed—Resolve in favor of cer- 
tain officers and soldiers of the Revolution. Adj. 

W epyespay, Feb. 14. 

In Senate.—Papers passed in concurrence. 

Passed to be engrossed.—Bi\| to incorporate the 
Elliot and Kittery Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
—B:1l for the relief of the Dresden Neck Bridge 
Company—Resolve making appropriation for the re- 
pair of the Canada Road—Resolves providing for 
the choice of electors of President and Vice Pee- 
ident of the United States, amended. 

Laid upon the table by Mr. Srricktann, res- 
olves in relation to Oregon Territory. 

Resolved that the right of the United States to 
the Oregon Territory, is beyond a reasonable doubt ; 
and any claim set up or pretended by any foreign 
Government or Power, should at once be met by 
the United States, in a manner clearly evincing 4 
determination to resist it in every event and at any 
hazard. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to for- 
ward copies of the foregoing Resolve to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Governor of each 
State in the Union, and to each of the Senators and 
an in Congress from this State. 

hese Resolves were passed. 
Wepyespay, Feb, 28. 

In the Housr.—Papers from the Senate disposed 
of in concurrence. 

Mr. Woopman called up the Resolve for an a- 
mendment of the Constitution in favor of summer 
sessions of the Legislature, the question pending, 
being on a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the Se refused to —e° the amendment post- 
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He did not think the Resolve could pass without 
the amendment. He moved the yeas and nays on 
the reconsideration: and they were ordered. 

Mr. Morrixt of Madison, advocated the passage 
of the Resolve, and should go for it with or without 
the amendment. 

Mr. Warren of Brownfield, advocated the Re- 
solve. He said his constituents were directly in 
favor of the ore change. They believed 
it would have the effect to shorten the sessions. Mr. 
Warren further advocated the Resolve. 

The question on reconsideration was then taken 
by yeas and may® and decided in the negative— 
yeas 50—nays 81. 

After a considerable time spent in debate the 
question to pass the Resolves to be was 
taken, and decided in the negative by yeas and nays. 
as follows :—yeas 77—nays 57. J 

The constitutional majority of two thirds not be- 
ing obtained, the resolves were relused a passage. 

Passed to Regent ae in addition to chap. 17 





of the Revised routing to school houses.) 
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relation to schools in certai nang 34 : 


In Senate.—Papers in concurrence. _ 

Passed to be enacted—Bill in relation to schools in 
certain plantations—bill additional to an act to reg- 
ulate the jurisdiction and proceedings of the Courts 
of Probate in the County of Lincoln—bill for the 
relief of the Dresden Neck Bridge Company—bill 
in addition to “an act to unite the Maine, New 
Hampshire” and Massachusetts Rail Road Corpora- 
tion with the Boston and Maine Rail Road. _ 

Mr. Tatuman from the Committee on License 
Law, reported Bill additional to ey 34 36 of Re- 
vised Statutes, which on motion of Mr. Oris was 
laid on the table, and 300 copies ordered to be 
printed. : : ; 

Bill in addition to an act in relation to ferries, 
was on motion of Mr. Ross, indefinitely postponed. 

Resolve to promote the sale and settlement of 
the public lands, read once and rules suspended to 
give it a second reading, which washad. Mr. Oris 
opposed the passage of the resolve, and moved its 
indefinite pestponement. On motion of Mr. Towns- 
END, the resolve and motion were laid on the table. 

Mr. Tatuman at his request, as he might be ab- 
sent after this week, was discharged from further 
service on the Valuation Committee. 

Taorspay, Feb. 29, 

In the Hovse.—Papers from the Senate disposed 
of in concurrence. 

Resolve providing for the choice of Electors of 
President and Vice President, came back from the 
Senate, with certain amendments; and on motion 
they were laid on the table. 

Mr. Anperson of Windham, from the select com- 
mittee on the subject, reported a bill additional for 
the Government of the Insane Hospital, (repealing 
the law of last winter,) which being read, after some 
remarks by Messrs. Meder, Perkins, Baker, Barnes 
and Morrill, the latter gentleman moved the com- 
mitment of the bill to the Joint Standing Commit- 
tee on the Insane Hospital, which prevailed. 

Passed to be enacted—Bill additional to unite the 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts Rail 


Road with the Boston and Maine Rail Road—Bill } 2 


for the relief of the Dresden Neck Bridge Com- 
pany. 
Fray, March 1. 

In Senate.—Papers passed in concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Brooks, the resolve providing 
fora change in the Constitution, (change of time 
from winter to summer for holding sessions of the 
Legislature) were taken up and recommitted, with 
instructions to report 1846 instead of 1845, as the 
period when the resolves were to take effect. 

On motion of Mr, Frencu, the bill to organize, 
discipline and govern the militia, was taken up. 

Mr. Hunt hoped the chairman would explain the 
provisions of this bill—how it differed from, and its 
improvements upon the present law, in reduction of 
expenditures, &c. 

Mr. Frencu complied with the request, and hav- 
concluded his remarks the bill was on motion of 
Mr. Garce.on, who wished for further time to ex- 
amine its provisons, laid on the table. 

Fripay, March 1. 

In the House.—Papers from the Senate disposed 
of in concurrence. 

Mr. Berry of Thomaston, by leave, laid on the 
table a Bill to secure the rights of married women 
in their property. . 

Bill to annex a part of Baldwin to Hiram came 
from the Senate amended; which was adopted in 
concurrence, and the bill as amended passed to be 
engrossed. 

Resolve in relation to Summer sessions, came 
back from the Senate, recommitted with instruc- 
tions to report an amendment making the change 
take place in 1846, which, 

On motion of Mr. Hutchings of Penobscot, was 
laid on the table, 51 to 41. Adjourned. 


Saturpay, March 2 

In Senate.—Papers passed in concurrence. 

Legislation inexpedient, from committee on Fish- 
eries, on order relative to Fishway on Kennebec 
Dam. 

On motion of Mr. Mitxet, the Senate reconsid- 
ered its vote recommitting the resolves relating to 
summer sessions of the Legislature, and adhere to 
its former vote. 

On motion of Mr. Atwoop, Resolves providing 
for choice of Representatives to Congress (by plu- 
rality vote after the first tral) were taken up and 
indefinitely postponed. 

On motion of Mr. SawTexte, the Report of the 
Committee in relation to the time of adjournment 
of the Legislature was then taken up, and was 
ainended by assigning the 11th instead of the 4th, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Saturpay, March 2. 

In the House.—Papers from the Senate dispos- 
ed of in concurrence. 

Mr. Barnes of Portland, offered an order for the 
meeting of the House at 10 o'clock on Monday 
morning of each week—Passed. 

Passed to be engrossed—Bi\l concerning Marine 
Insurance Companies—authorizing the erection of 
Bridge to connect Orr’s Island with Harpswell Great 
Island — Resolve additional for the repair of the 
Fish River road—Bill to incorporate the Elliot and 
Kittery Mutual Fire Insurance Company, as amend- 
ed on motion of Mr. Barnes. 

Bill to incorporate the Penobscot Winter Navi- 
gation Company, came back froin the Senate, refer- 
red to the next Legislature. Mr. Paine moved to 
nen-concur the Senate. Mr. Elliot of Frankfort, 
was in favor of concurring with the Senate. Mr. 
Perkins advocated the bill. 

After further remarks by Messrs. Paine, Warren, 
Elliot, Jarvis, Campbell, Dorman, Berry and Buck, 
the motion to non-concur the Senate, prevailed, 73 
to 25. The bili was read a 2d time, and Monday 
assigned. 

Mr. Mepenr, by leave, Jaid on the table a bill to 
incorporate the Umon Bank. 

Passed to be enacted—Bill additional to the 17th 
chap. of the Revised Statutes—additional to incor- 
porate the city of Bangor—Authorizing the sale of 
Ist Congregational Meeting-house in Vassalboro’ 
—additional to chap. 24 of the Revised Statutes. 

Finally passed—Resolve in favor of James Pome- 
roy—-in favor of Manly B. Townsend—in favor of 
Andrew Pease—additional, concerning certain ear- 
ly records of the Province of Maine. Adjourned. 


Monpay, March 4. 

In Senate.—Papers passed in concurrence. 

Passed to be engrossed—Bill to incorporate the 
Damariscotta Manufacturing Company—Bill in re- 
lation to Manufacturing Corporation—Bill to incor- 
porate the Elliot and Kittery Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, as amended—bill to incorporate the Bel- 
fast Manufacturing Company—Bill to incorporate 
the Camden Rail-way Company. 

Passed to be enacted—Bill to repeal in part an 
act entitled “an act relating to appeals from Coun- 
ty Commissioners, approved March 14, 1842”—Bill 
to authorize the sale of the First Congregational 
Meeting House in Vassalborough. 

Finally passed—Resolve in favor of Joseph Pome- 
roy—Resolve additional concerning certain early 
records of the Province of Maine—Resolve in fa- 
vor of Manly B. Townsend. 

Monpay, March, 4. 

In the Hovse.—Papers from the Senate dispos- 
ed of in concurrence. 4 

Mr. Lirrxe of Portland, offered the following ;— 

Ordered, That the Committee on Finance be di- 
rected to assess a State tax, for the Current year, 
not exceeding two hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars. This order after a long debate was laid on 
the table, 57 to 27. : 

Bill relative to the plurality system ot election, 
came up from the Senate indefinitely 
and the House concurred. 

Report of Select Committee, declaring that the 
Legislature may have a recess from and after the 
11th inst., provided the valuation be not made at 
this session, came from the Senate acc At- 
ter some debate it was laid on the table. 

Passed to be ill to incorporate the 
Waldo Minera! Spring Company—Resolve in rela- 
tion to the State Prison—Resolve to remit to St. 
Croix Bank the amount of Bank tax due the State— 


Bill empoting sho shathapsting of 5ist chapter of 
the Revised to incorporate the town 


of Oldtown—Bill concerning assignments. Adj. 





28th Congress—lst Session. 


Tusspay, Feb. 20. 

Tn the Mr. Archer of Virginia, from the 
committee on ee am reported a resolution 
calling on the President for information relative to 
the slave trade. 

Mr. Tappan of Ohio, introduced a resolution 
proposing an amendment of the Constitution so as 
to limit the terms of service of the Judges of the 
Supreme and inferior Courts of the U. 8. 

he bill appropriating $40,000 for the repavement 
ot Pennsylvania Avenue, in the city, and for other 
sums for the improvement of the public roads, was 
a third time and passed—22 to 7. 

The House was not in sessien, the members hav- 
ing gone on a visit to the Princeton. 

Wepnespay, Feb. 21. 

Tn the Senate, a resolution was ones, submitted 
by Mr. Archer, requesting the President to commu- 
nicate, as far ss he considers consistent with the 
public interest, any information which may have 
reached the government, tending to show any use 
of the flags of the United States, in subservience 
to the African slave trade, and in violation of the 
laws of the government. 

Mr. Tappan submitted a resolution requesting 
the President to lay before the Senate the proceed- 
ings in the case of Lieut. Alexander Slidell] Mac- 
kenzie. 

In the House, the report on the rules coming up 
for discussion, Mr. Burt of 8. C., occupied his hour 
in defence of the slave interests of the South. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill was acted upon in 
the House, and passed to be engrossed without a 
division. 




















Trvurspay, Feb. 22. 

In the Senate, Mr. Wright presented a memorial 
from New York, asking Congress to suspend our 
reciprocal Treaties and to change the Treaty with 
Texas. Mr. Tappan’s resolution calling on the 
Navy Department for the proceedings in the Mac- 
kenzie case was passed over forthe day. Mr. Aitch- 
eson of Mo., made a belligerent speech about Ore- 
on. 

In the House, Messrs. Causin and Brengle from 
Maryland, took their seats. The abolition question 
again came up in connexion with the 25th rule. 
Mr. Dellet of Alabama, made a speech in favor of 
sustaining the rule, 

Mr. Henly of Ia., moved a suspension of the 
rules to bring up the question of adjournment in 
May next. The motion was lost. 

Faipay, Feb. 23. 

The Senate were engaged all day in the discus- 
sion of the resolution giving notice to Great Britain 
of our desire to terminate the convention for the 
joint occupancy of Oregon. Mr. Hannegan, of 
Indiana, nade a spirit-stirring reply to Mr. Choate’s 
argument of yesterday. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
report of the select committee on the rules, and Mr. 
Rogers of N. Y., advocated the repeal of the 2Ist 
rule. Mr. Dromgoole then obtained the floor, and 
the House resolved itself into committee of the 
whole, and took up the calendar of private bilis, 
and a large number have been laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House. 

Satrurpay, Feb. 24. 

The Senate did not sit. 

In the House, the subject of rules was renewed, 
Mr. Dromgoole having the floor. He made no 
remarks on the question, but offered some amend- 
ments to the rules, and a modification of the 2lst 
rule, and moved the postponement of the subject 
till Tuesday. 

Mr. Adams said the committee had deliberated 
much upon this code of rules, and they ought not 
to be thrust aside without consideration and a di- 
rect vote. 

Mr. Schenck said the House had spent days, 
weeks and months in the discussion of this subject, 
and it was time that it be decided. He moved the 
previous question, in order to obtain a direct vote 
on the report of the committee. 

Mr. Steenrod moved to suspend the rules, the 
hour having expired, until some disposition were 
made of the subject, which was agreed to. He 
also moved that the subject lie on the table. 

A call of the House was ordered, and 190 mem- 
bers appeared. The motion to lay the subject on 
the table was then taken and lost—82 to 112. 

The House then decided not to call the previous 
question—69 to 90. The question recurred on Mr. 
Dromgoole’s motion to postpone, and it was reject- 
ed—yeas 88, nays 102. 

Mr. Cave Johnson moved, as a subtitute for Mr. 
Dromgoole’s amendments, that the rules of the late 
Congress be adopted for the government of this, 
with the exception of the 2Ist rule, which shall be 
modified, so as to provide that the petitions touching 
slavery shall be received, but without debate, laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Dromgoole’s proposed amendments were 
read. He proposes to modify the 21st rule, so that 
all petitions touching the subject of slavery stall 
be Jaid on the table, and no further action had on 
them. As to the admission of reporters, it pro- 
vides, in addition to the former rule, that they ma 
be deprived of the privilege of a seat in the House, 
on a vote of the majority of the House, instead of 
the Speaker’s direction. 

Mr. Adams protested against the substitute of 
the minority report of the committee on rules for 
the report of the majority. 

Finally, the House, without settling anything, adj. 

Monpay, Feb. 26. 

In the Senate, the Oregon question came up, as 
the special order, Mr. Semple’s resolution in rela- 
tion tothe joint occupancy of the territory being 
the text of the debate. Mr. Dayton had the floor, 
and made an able speech, dignified in tone, but de- 
cidedly anti-belligerent. The farther discussion of 
the subject was postponed for the present. 

In the House, there was some fun if not much 
business to-day. 

Mr. Reding, in pursuance of the notice that he 
had heretofore given, moved to amend the 19th 
joint rule of the two Houses so as to read as fol- 
lows :— 

“ That no intoxicating liquors shall be offered for 
sale or exhibited within the Capitol or on the 
grounds adjacent thereto, and the restaurants be 
forthwith removed from the Capitol.” 

Finally, after a curious question, the grog was 
voted out of the Capitol, but the oysters remain in 
statu quo. 

Mr. Holmes offered the following resolution, 
(having slightly modified it, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Thompson.) 

Resolved, That the people of the slaveholding 
States and Territories of this Union and of the 
District of Columbia, have a right not only to their 
property in slaves, but to the enjoyment of that 
right in peace; and that the receipt of any petition, 
memorial, or resolution, touching that right of prop- 
erty, is against the spirit of the Constitution, a gross 
interference with the rights of the States, and a 
disturbance of the peace and safety of the Union. 

Lies over under the rule. 3 4 

The anti-abolition resolutions originally intro- 
duced by Mr. Belser, were offered by Mr. Campbell 
and passed by sections by heavy majorities. 

Nicuo.as Bippxe died at his seat near Philadal- 
phia, on the 27th ult. aged 58 years. His last illness 
was accompanied by great suffering. He was educat- 
ed at Princeton, N.S. where he was graduated at 
the age of fifteen. In 1804 he went to France as 
secretary to General A , the American Minis- 
ter. At the age of 22 he returned to Puiedeishin. 
where he engaged in the practice of law. In 1810 he 
was elected to the Pennsylvania House of Represen- 
tatives, and in 1814 to the Senate. In 1819 President 
Monroe made him government director of the Bank 
of the United States, and four years afterwards, on 
the resignation of Langdon Cheves, he was elected 
its President. 








Surcipe or Governor Revnoips.—It is our 
unpleasant duty, says the St. Louis Gazette, to an- 
nounce the Geath of Thomas Reynolds, Governor 
of Missouri, by his own hand, on the morning of 
Friday, the ult, at his residence in Jefferson ci- 
ty. Hie was discovered by the members of his fam- 
ity , lying perfectly dead in his room. The manner 
el ide daich wee ah, ellewe: ured a rifle, 
fastened a string to the trigger, placed the muzzle 
against his and shot himself. 
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Cuttine Down tHe Navy.—The ti 
asked for, for the current year, by the of 
the Navy is nine millions of dollars! The Madiso- 
nian says, in ing of this matter, that ‘it is un- 
derstood that the Committee will not report in favor 
of more than half the amount asked for, at the 
ent session,’ and in ‘Committee of the W it is 
rumored that still further reductions will be made.’ 











Errects or Mitterism—We are pained to 
learn that the wife of Mr. Solomon Luce, of New 
Vineyard, committed suicide last week, by taking 
laudanum, =, * become deranged by embracing 
the doctrines of Millerism. She was the daughter 
of David Pratt, Esq., and has left five or six 
small children, to lament her melancholy end.— 
{Norridgewock Workingman. 





Horriste Murpver in PaILaDELPHIA BY A 
Butcuer Bor.—A most shocking and painful oc- 
currence took place in Philadelphia on Tuesday 
afternoon, in High street market. A lad named 
Peter Doescher was deliberately stabbed to the 
heart by a butcher boy not 11 years of age, named 
Gottleid Williams! The deceased, who was be- 
tween 18 and 19 years old, sold candy at a stall. 
The tender-aged murderer is a son of Gottleid 
Williams, a wealthy pork butcher, and attended 
No. 11, one of his father’s stalls. Tuesday fore- 
noon in a scuffle between them, in which Doescher 
had the best of it, Williams, after releasing himself 
from his grasp kicked him. The candy boy in re- 
turn, gave him a gentle slap on the cheek, and was 
crossing slowly over to his stall, when W. came up 
behind him and plunged a knife in his left side. 
The unfortunate lad exclaimed he was killed, and 
staggering, fell into the arms of a butcher, by 
whom he was carried across the street into the drug 
store of Edward Cole, where he breathed his last ia 
about fifteen minutes. The murderer in the mean 
time had attempted to flee, but was taken into custo- 
dy and carried to the Mayor's office. An examina- 
tion of the prisoner was had before the Mayor, and 
resulted in his commital to the custody of an officer 
for a further hearing on Wednesday. The murder- 
ed lad was a native of Hanover, had only been in 
the country about a year anda half, and has no 
relatives in America except a cousin in New York. 





Fire sy Lieutnine in Fesrvary.—The barn 
of Job F. Randolph’s farm near Barnegat, Monmouth 
county, New Jersey, was struck by lightning dur- 
ing the thunder shower on Thursday evening last, 
and consumed with all its contents except two cows. 
The Monmouth Inquirer says Solomon Burr, who 
now resides on the premises, had three cows in the 
stable at the time, one of which was killed instan- 
taneously. The other two escaped through a hole 
made in the end of the barn by the lightning, but 
were shockingly burnt. This occurred about nine 
o’clock in the evening.—Had it been the house in- 
stead of the barn, which was only about forty yards 
distant, the whole family which had retired for the 
night, would inevitably have been consumed. The 
field was literally covered with small pieces of the 
frame, boards ard shingles, some of which were 
thrown to the distance of sixty or seventy yards. 
One large piece of frame four or five feet in length 
was thrown against the corner of the house appa- 
rently with great violence. 





Preswwent Tycter.—The Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Aurora says that Presi- 
dent Tyler has been writing an article for the Feb- 
rnary number of the Literary Messenger, upon the 
early history of his native State, but more particu- 
larly of the history of Gen. Washington. 





Birth in the Tomis.—On Tuesday night Mrs Rag- 
ge, the wife of Henry M. Ragge, convicted as the 
accomplice of young Saunders, in the numerous for- 
geries on the house of Austen, Wilderming & Co., 
was delivered of a female child in the cell jointly 
occupied by herself and husband inthe City Pris- 
on. This female has, since the arrest of the parties, 
shown an attachment and devotion to her husband 
that is rarely evinced. She was arrested at the same 
time he was, and implored that they should not be 
separated. He was tried and convicted, and she 
was discharged, but still she asked the boon of be- 
ing allowed to remain with him until the law in its 
peremptory exercise compelled a separation. Her 
petition was granted and she has been his constant 
solace ever since, preferring to cheer him ap in his 
solitary abode, rather than to be free and leave him 
alone in his dreary cell. This is the second birth 
in the Tombs within the past 12 months. 





Locusts.—A flight of locusts passed over Bom- 
bay and its harbor in November last, several hun- 
cred feet above the earth, and appearing like a 
dense cloud floating inthe air. From the space 
|of time the mass occupied in passing it is thought 
‘they extended at least ten miles. Some time 
in the proceeding month, a large body of these 
insects alighted in the Deccan, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Bombay, consuming the vege- 
tation for miles around. Many of the superstitous 
natives were apprehensive this visitation was a fore- 
runner of a famine or scarcity, but all the crops 
were housed, and a most abundant supply of every 
kind of grain secured notwithstanding. 








AUGUSTA PRICE CURRENT. 
Corrected Weekly. 


ASHES, per 100 Ibs. 


| Win’r stra’d,  @ 1,00 
4} Fall 


Pot, 4@ do. @ 92 
BEANS, Whale ref’d, 50 @ 60 
White, 1,00 @ 1,50 Linseed, 92 @ 1,00 

Pea, 1,17 @ 1,50 Spirits turpeatine, 
COFFEE, 50 @ 58 

St. Domingo, 7 @ 8 PAINTS, 

Java, 12@ 14 White lead, dry, 
COD-FISH, 2,75 @ 3,50 | 64 @ 7 
FLOUR, 5,50 @ 6,00 Pure ground, 8@ 0 
GRAIN, | Extra, 73 @ 0 

Corn, 6245 @ 67) No. 1, 7@ 0 

Oats, 29 @ 31) No.2, 6§ @ 0 

Wheat, 83 @ 1,00 Red lead, 9@ 10 

Rye, 5S @ 67) Whiting, lk a 2 

Barley, 38 @ 42) F. Yellow, 4a 5 

Peas, field, 58 @ 1,00 E. V. Red, 5a 6 

| HAY, 6,00 @ 7,00 Verdigris, 34a 42 
IRON, P.S.1. 0. 8., PLASTER PARIS, 
5 @ 65% per ton, 6,00 a 
Swe. asst. fit. & sqr., (PROVISIONS, 
4 


44 Pork, round hogs, 
5 











do. do. extra sizes, a 6 
5 53/ Clearsaltdo. Ta 8 
Eng. fit. rd. & sqr., Beef, ox, 3,00 4 4,00 
3@ 383) do.cow, 2,504 3,50 
do. do. ref’d., 4 @ 44 Butter, 9a 12 
Horse n’irds., 6 @ 6) Lard, 8a 9 
Spike do. 43 @ 53 ees ya 4 
Shoe shapes and plates, utton, a 
43 @ 54 Chickens, 6a 64 
Sweed’s steel, 8 @ S84 Geese, 4a 5 
German do, 124 @ 17) Eggs, a 1423 
Eng. blist., 00 @ 16) Apples, dri’d, 34 a 4 
Cast steel, 19 @ 201! do. cooking, 25a 50 
Anvils, 11 @ 12, do. winter, a 675 
Vices, 12; @ 14) Pota a 380 
LIME, POW DER, 
Thomaston, new ins., cask, 3,00 a 3,25 
= 80 @ 9 RAISINS, P 
LUMB 
t 28,00 @ 30,00 2,00 
Merch., 12,50 @ 15; 3) 
Refuse, 8,00 @ 10 
Laths 1,00 @ 1 40 |. 
Shingles, No. 1, 28 
2,25 @ 2 
do. No. 2, 1,50 @ 2 
Clapboards, clear, 
15,00 @ 
ibe, 5,00 @ 700. 
wn 232@ 3 
Cuba, | 27 @ 28 
ua 23 @ 33 
Indian, 67 @ 7 
Rye, 67 @ 75 
jae b 44@ 65 
Curriers’, per bbl., 
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Written for the Farmer. 
Lines to 8S, R. E., who remarked that we were 
always happy. " 
Thou knowest not the secret grief 
That racks my brain ;— 
Which but a moment gives relief, 
Then comes again. 
Although my life to you may seem 
Continued bliss, 
The truth would tell you:—* Do not dream 
Again of this.” 
°T is not the bird that carols most, 
That is most free: 
E’en in the haughty tyrant’s host, 
Is minstrelsy. 
Then never let the outward man 
An index form, 
Whereby you read the secret span 
For which he ’s born. 


The present seems to be untamed, 
But still ’tis best; 
For Jesus to all men has named 


A place of rest. C.H. F. 








ENGuisu SpecuLaTion 1n THIS CountTRY.—It 
was stated a few days since, onthe authority of a 
Southern paper, that a company from England had 
purchased a tract of land situated on the Savannah 
river, for the purpose of erecting a large manufactu- 
ring establishment. The Charleston Courier con- 
firms the statement, by an extract from a letter from 
a gentleman of high standing, in the upper part of 
that State, who writes that Mr. James Edward Cal- 
houn hes sold his lands in Abbeville District, to an 
English manufacturing company, for $60,000. It is 
said that they wield a capital of many millions, and 
are to remove a large portion of it to this country. 


Kennebec Agricultural Societies, 
Attend! 

The Kennebec County Agricultural Society 
and the Kennebec Central Society, are hereby 
notified, that a meeting will be held by the members of 
each, at the Stare House, in Aveusta, on THURS- 
DAY, the 14th instant, at 2 o’clock P. M., to transact the 
following business, viz: 

Ist. To hear the report of the committee chosen by 
each Society to make arrangements for a union. 

2d. To choose officers to act during the ensuing year. 

It is hoped that there will be a general attendance of the 
members, inasmuch as business of vital interest to the 
welfare of the Societies will come bef we them. 

E. HOLMES, per order of the Com. 

















MARRIED, 


In this town, by Rev. Mr. Faller, Isaac W. Hilton to 
Lucinda S. Reed. Loammi B. Yeaton of Richmond, to 
Eliza Ana Brown. 

In Windsor, Samuel Gray of China, to Eliza M. Kim- 
bal of W. Andon that merry and joyful occasion, the 
Printer and his “‘imps’’ were not forgotten, as a bounteous 
portion of the wedding loaf will testify. We hope that the 
loving pair will ever have a store in their larder to impart to 
the poor, and that for a thousand years tocome thousands of 
their posterity will inherit the virtues of the loving couple, 
who, in the hour of their nuptials, remembered the Printer. 

In Windsor, Ora C. Wyman to Lucy P. Hallowell. 

















DIED, 

In Winthrop, after a long illness which she bore with 
exemplary christian patience, Mrs. Susan Bishop, wife of 
Mr. Cyrus Bishop, aged 44. Mr. Ezra Briggs, aged 73. 
Mr. Briggs was a member of the Society of Friends, was 
a kind father, a worthy citizen, and a useful man. 

In Hallowell, Mrs. Catherine Egan, aged 84. 

In Wiscasset, Abigail Wheelright, aged 79. Robert 
Wheelright, aged S4. 

In Bath, Jesse Russell, aged 69. 





BOSTON MARKET, March 1. 

Frour. There have been no operations in flour of any 
great importance during the week past; holders evince no 
disposition to give way ia prices. Genesee and common 
brands, 5 25, and fancy 550 a 5 62; Ohio 5 12 a 5 25; 
Philadelphia $5, and other common descriptions of South- 
ern at the same price; Petersburg and Georgetown extra 
5 25 a 5 50 per bbl. 

Gratin. The business done in the grain market com- 
prises several cargoes yellow flat corn, 47a 49c, as to 
dryness, and white 45 a 46c per bushel. The market at 
the close for best descriptions is rather more firm, and 
there is but little afloat unsold. Oats are dull of sale, 
with increased supplies. Northern we quote 34 a 35c, and 
Southern 30 a 33c, according to quality. 1500 sacks 
Western corn sold by anction, white and yellow, 43 1-2a 
47c; 400 do. yellow, little heated, 46 a 46 1-2c; 400 do. 
white, 44 a 45c per bushel, 6 1-4c each for bags. 


BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, Feb. 26. 

At market, 625 Beef Cattle, 12 pairs Working Oxen, 
and 550 Sheep. About 160 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Pricks.—Beef Cattle—Former prices for a like quality 
were not sustained. A small number were sold at our 
highest quotations, viz: a very few at 4 75a $1; first 





3 25 a 3 50. 

Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Sheep—Small lots from 175 to 225. Wethers from 
2 75 to $4. 

Swine—None at market. 


Stock of Young Fitz Favorite. 
HE subscriber has for sale several full blood 
Durham Bulls, the immediate descendants of 
this celebrated imported animal whose pedigree may 
be traced to the source of the improved Durham 
cattle, as follows, viz: 

** Young Fitz Favorite’? was got by “‘ Fitz Favor- 
ite,’’ (his dam Ellen by George;) he was got by 
Favorite 2*, he by Favorite* the sire of Comet, who 
sold for one thousand guineas; Favorite by Boling- 
broke, dam by Foljambe, g. dam by R. Alcock’s 


bull, g. g. dam by Jolly’s bull. R. H. GREEN. 
Winslow, March 1, 1844. 38wl0 


Secd Wheat, 


QO’ the first quality, for sale by D. WOODARD, 
and by the subscriber on the Nason Farm. 
March 6. D. M. CARSON. 


Rheumatism cured for 25 cents! 


ALLDS’ Vecerasie Ruevmaric Pras- 

e TER is now offered to the public with the 
utmost confidence, as a sure Remedy for this painful 
disease. Hundreds have been CURED, and are now 
enjoying life, who had been laid by for months and 








Save your Postage! 


A Liberal Offer, 
Ts New England Book and Periodical Company 
ve 


ae made . ae by which an rson 
subscribing to them, ying the a ri 


. * a 
tion price, for any M y, By-Monthly, Quarterly 
Foreign or American Magazine, can have the same 
aay by mail, post paid, to any part of the United 

All newspapers excepted by the above offer. Per- 
sons subscribing to an agent are not entitled to free 
~, eee 

nts m ma € of expense to us 

and in advance. J 

Postmasters are authorized to frank all moneys to 
Pay for periodicals. 

f our ability to fulfil our part of the above offer, 
the best reference will be given when requested. 

All communications must be then to the New 
England Book and Periodical Company, 22 Court 
Street, Boston. 

N. B. Publishers giving this six insertions, and 
sending usa paper marked, shall be entitled to any 
Magazine they may order, price not to exceed three 
dollars. 8. 


Portrait Painting. 
JOHN G. CLOUDMAN, 


wer Respectfully inform the Citizens of 
Augusta, that he has taken a Room on Water 
Street, recently occupied by the Citizens Bank, where 
he will be happy to wait on all those who may favor 
him with a call. 
N. B. Specimens may be seen at his Room. 
Feb, 28, 1844. 


Old Umbrella Frames. 
ASH paid for Old Umbrella Frames, by 
C. M. GILBRETH, Water S8t., Au- 
gusta, Sign of the Umbrella. 
Feb. 28. 9 


‘ - NOTICE 


it hereby given that I have this day given my son, 
James Prips te, his time, and authorized him 
to receive the full benefit of his services and earnings; 
I shall make no claim thereto and shall pay no debts 
of his contracting. DAVID PRIBBLE. 
Witness, WM. WOART. 
China, Feb. 27, 1844. 


NOTICE-HARDWARE. 


HE subscribers, being about making a new ar- 
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FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Water Street, Augusta, Me. 


4 subscriber would respect full 

inform the public, that he still 
continues at the above House, and will 
. be found ready to wait on those who 
may favor him with their calls. His House has 
been recently improved—is situated in the most cen- 
tral part of the town, and therefore will be found 
convenient for traveliers who visit the town on bus- 
ness. Those who travel by stages are informed that 
the Franklin House affords as good accommodations 
as any in the place. Passengers can be left and ta- 
ken from this house as well as from any other, and 
can be accommodated with meals at any hour with- 
out any extra charge merely because they are stage 
passengers; and the story they must stop at the reg- 
ular stage house in order to secure their passage is all 
moonshine—a trick on travelers. The subscriber 
pledges himself so to manage his house that those 
calling on him shall find it in all respects satisfactory. 


J. P. PHILBROOK. 
Augusta, Jan. 1, 1844.—2m1 


7 IME. 
15 





L . 
CASKS of LIME just received and for 





sale by J. HEDGE & CO. 
Augusta, Feb. 6. otf 
J. E. LADD, 


Druggist and Apothecary, 


Corner Water Street and Marked Square, Augusta, 
oflers for sale on the most reasonadle terms, & gen- 
eral assortment of 
Medicines, Patent Medicines, Chemicals, Surgeons’ 
Instruments, Trusses, Dye Stuffs, Apothecaries’ 
Glass Ware, Fancy Goods, Best Family Gro- 
ceries, Best Lamp Oil, Camphene Oj 
and Lamps, the Best Old Wines and 
Spirits for medical purposes, Brush- 
es, Window Glass, Confectionary, 
Perfumery, Paints, &c. ke. 

Among which may be found the following popular 
medicines,—Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Hunga 
rian Balsam of Life, Low & Reed’s Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam, Sears’ Syrup of Liverwort, Browns’ 
Sarsarparilla and Tomato Bitters, Dandelion and To- 
mato Panacea, Sands’ Sarsarparilla, Comstock’s 
Medicines, Doct. Gordack’s Medicines, Brandreths, 
Indian Purgative, Rush’s, Parr’s, Kingley,s, Dean’s, 
Lee’s, Tomato and Blood Root PILLS. 


January, 1, 1844. 6m 





rangement in business, offer their stock of 
HARDWARE, CUTLERY, IRON, STEEL, 
GLASS, &c., atreduced prices. The stock presents 
a good assortment of the above goods, and will be | 
sold very low. Those in want of Hardware Goods 
will do well to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

Just received, afew dozens of Kinsley’s Patent 
Compound Lever (Mortice) Locks and Latches—a 
superior article—for sale as above. 

A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 

Augusta, Jan. 5, 1844. 


N. B. Those who are indebted to A. B. Lincoln 
& Co., or to A. B. Lincoln, will please call and set- 
tle, and those who have demands against us will pre- 
sent the same for settlement. 2 


Cabinet Work at reduced prices. 


DAVID KNOWLTON, 
—O* OAK STREET, would inform the public that 
he continues to carry on the Cabinet business, 

a few rods west of Granite Bank, Oak street, where 
he keeps a small assortment of furniture. Persons 
wishing to purchase, will do well to call and examine 
before they buy elsewhere. 

Augusta, January, 1844. 1 

N. B. All kinds of old furniture repaired at short 
notice. 


Vew Principles of Purgation! 
CORNARO’S PURIFYING AND PRES- 
ERVING PILLS. 


re American public has for a long time been 
the victim of a false and dangerous system of 
medicine founded on the practice of long continued 
and unrelieved purgation. The evils of this old sys- 
tem are of the most wide-spread and alarming char- 
acter. They have reached through every vein and 
artery of our nation. In every city, and village and 
hamlet—in every State and Territory of our vast Re- 
public, will be found those who have suffered, or 
who are stiil sufiering from the injurious effects of 
this old system, of whose practical utility the disea-e, 
decay, and utter prostration of those who test it fu: 
nishes the most condemning proofs! 


COMMON DRASTIC PURGATION 


Scours out the system by the most improper and 
violent means, and then leaves it, weak, low, feeble, 
and debilitated, to gain its strength as best it may. 
Sometimes the consequences of this old —o 
practice are worse than mere Debility. !nflama- 
tion of the Bowels, Slow Fever, Bloody Piles, and 





quality $4 a 4.50; second quality 3 75 a $4; third quality | other horrible disorders are produced, simply from 


the want of some enlivening and preserving power 
in the medicine employed. Sometimes the digestive 
organs are deeply and permanently injured by this 
coarse and unphilosophical practice, leaving the pa- 
tient an invalid for life. 
NO PURGATION WITHOUT IMMEDI- 
ATE RESTORATION. 


The use of this admirable Purgative remedy strikes 
a death blow to that abominable system, which by 
continually evacuating the bowels without any con- 
servative or saving power, so dreadfully and fearful- 
ly prostrates and injures the unhappy patient. These 
Purifying and Preserving Pills are believed to consti- 
tute the perfection of medicine, being a universal 
vegetable purgative, containing two great remedies 
combined, viz. One remedy to purify from corrup- 
tion, and another to preserve from injury and decay. 

And for the purpose of attaining the highest de- 
gree of purity in the preparation of these Pills, Dr. 
Bradlee has at a vast expenditure of time and money, 
invented and patented at Washington a chemical and 
philosophical aparatus for distilling and refining veg- 
etable extracts, called 


THE SEVEN-FOLD FURNACE, 


a powerful and novel machine—having Seven Fires 
and seven Alembics, with distilling, condensing, and 
evaporating fixtures of a new and ingenious contri- 
vance, capable of obtaining more than seven times 
the ordinary purity.of any vegetable extract hereto- 
fore used in compounding medicine. The Balsamic 





years, and are ready to give their testimony im favor | 
of this Plaster over all others; and many, who, after | 
having tried every thing else, have been entirely | 
cured by this Plaster. JT IS SOMETHING 
VE W, and only needs an application to prove itself. 
Such has been the call for them within six months 
past, that the proprietor has not been able, at all 
times, to SUPPLY. The proprietor has in his pos- 
session hundreds certiticates of cures and of the effi- 
cacy of this Plaster. This Plaster not only cures the 
Rheumatism, but is one of the best remedies for pain 
in the side, back or limbs, or very strengthening 
plaster for a weak sinking stomach, There is a bill 
of directions accompanying every box, and are to be 
had of the following pin heads, authorized agents, 
namely: . 

Reuben Partridge, Augusta; Nathaniel Shaw, Hal- 
lowell; Ancyl Clark, Gardiner; Alphonso H. Clark, 
Pittston; Elias Haskell, Jefferson; Caleb Hodgdon, 
Hodgdon’s Mills, Lincoln county; Genthner & Morse, 
Waldoboro’; William Walker, Peru; 8. C. Moulton, 
Wayne; J. B. Fillebrown, Readfied; Samuel Chan- 
dier, Winthrop. 

N. B. All communications on account of this 
Plaster, must be directed to Jounw Sarronn, 2d 


Esq., Monmouth, Maine, (post paid,) General Agent 
Price, per box, 25 = 
10 


for the State of Maine. 
March, 1844. 











and Preserving power of these Pills is also, by this 
invention highly purified and refined, and so mingled 
with the operative medicine, that it repairs all the 
injuries created by Purgation as soon as they are 
caused, and strongly fortifies the system against fu- 
ture corruption and decay. 

Let the public be no longer deceivediby the ad- 
vertisements of the ‘‘ one remedy’’ doctors, who 
show their entire ignorance of the organic laws of 
the human system by supposing that a medicine 
which purges merely, without renovating or preserv- 
ing can be a perfect remedy. For it is a fixed and 
immutable law of our being that there should be, 
in no case P ion without immediate Restoration: 
and hence it follows, and is proved to demonstration, 
that all Purgatives which do not possess a saving and 
preserving power are injurious and injurious only— 

not one redeeming quality. 

The whole theory of commom drastic Purgation 
is based upon unnatural and absurd laws, and they 
who follow it fall victims to their own folly, and too 
late repent their temerity. 


wp Beware or UnrivaLiep Purcarion! 
Purge and Preserve, or do not attempt to purge at 


all. 
The porns wag dy ew aad AND agg 
1nG Pixus, purify corruption, 
i ms Bowe by a single opera- 
i Vegetable Purgative, of 


use in all diseases of the human system in 
which Purgation is required , particularly in Jaundice, 





J. E. LADD, for AUGUSTA. 
Augusta, Jan. 1844. 


Boothby’s Axes. 
day received, and for sale 








oe 4 
A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 
January 25. 4 


LEWIS P. WEAD & Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Stoves, Fire Frames, Hollow Ware ke. 
Water Str., two doors North of the Post Office. 


i subscribers have recently received a large 
supply of Stoves, comprising the latest and 
most approved patterns, which, in addition to their 
former stock, makes the assortment very extensive 
and complete, to which the attention of the public is 
respectfully invited, 

Among this assortment can be found Granger's 
Elevated Oven Rotary Cooking Stove, which is not 
surpassed by any other stove ever invented, with re- 
gard to its usefulness and adaptation to the wants of 
household economy. This stove has been in exten- 
sive use in all of the New England States, and as far 
as our information extends, it has given entire satis- 
faction, and on account of the great sale and increas- 
ing popularity, it has had many rivals and pretended 
equals. Among these are the Hathaway Stove, the 
Patent Railway, Stewart's Air Tight, &c; but wher- 
ever they have had a fair trial, and been in use for 
any length of time, the Elevated Oven Rotary has 
had a decided preference. Hundreds of testimonials 
can be produced, if necessary; but an examination 
and trial will better establish its superior qualities 
and excellence. In surety to those in want of a good 
stove, and see fit to make trial of this, we will war- 
rant them; and if they do not prove as good as 
recommended, they may be returned, and the money 
will be refunded. 

Also, the Empire Union Stove, a new pattern; 
Yankee Notion, do.; Parlor Cooking, do.; together 
with a variety of other stoves, such as the Luminary 
Conical, Cast Iron Oven Rotary, Hall, Parlor, Coal, 
and Box Stoves. Fire Flumes, Fire Dogs, Cauldron 
Kettles, Oven, Boiler and Ash Mouths; Pumps, Brass 
Kettles, Coffee Mills, Cast and Clay Furnaces, Hol- 
low Ware, Japan and plain Tin Ware, Sad Irons, 
Foot Stoves, Stove Furniture and Pipe, &c. &e. 

Likewise, Air Tight Stoves, manufactured from a 
variety of patterns, with all the latest improvements. 
All of which will be sold onthe most reasonable 
terms. 

N. B. Tin and Sheet Iron work done to order. 

Augusta, January 9, 1844. 2 


On the Hill! On the Hill! 
HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERING. 


HE Subscriber, very grateful for past favors, 
would beg leave to inform his friends and the 

public generally, that he still continues to carry on 
the shop formerly occupied by WYMAN & THOMS, 
where he holds himsalf in readiness to do all work 
entrusted to his care with neatness and despatch. 
He has in his employ a man who is thoroughly ae- 
quainted with horse-shoeing, and a Farrier who has 
had fifteen years experience at the business, and is 
acquainted with all the diseases of the horse, and 
will also effectually eure horses of over-reaching, in- 
lerfering, false quarters §&c. He also has the best 
workmen in Carriage Work in all its various branch- 
es. Elliptic Springs and Iron Axles made to order, 
and warranted. Axes, and all kinds of Edge Tools 
made and repaired, &c. 

1 All work done as cheap as the cheapest, and 
warranted to give saiisfaction, or no pay. 

B. N. THOMS. 

a FOR SALE. An elegant new BRICK 

**g10 HOUSE, which will be sold for two thirds its 
cost. Inquire asabove. 

Augusta, Nov. 13, 1843. 1. 





Cisterns—Cellar Hottoms, Ac. 

Ve Subscriber would inform the public that he 

builds Cisterns on the most approved plan. 
These cisterns have been much approved by those 
who have bad them built. They can be built in 
cellars any time of the year. The water, if a 
cleanser is aitached,will be sweet and pure for drink- 
ing or cooking. My price is as follows. 

For a Cistern holding 20 hogsheads I have a dol- 
lar per hogshead, [ finding cement—for one holding 
less than 20 hogsheads I have one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per hogshead. The proprietor finds 
the brick, and it will take about 100 bricks to a 
hogshead of 100 gallons. 

Those who wish for further information respect- 
ing the use and durability of these Cisterns are re- 
lerred to S. P. Benson Esq., Capi. 8 Benjamin and 
others in Winthrop Village. C. C. Bailey and Mr. 
Raymond of Bath. John Means, Esq, Wm.Hunt, Esq 
Silas Leonard, Exq. and others of Augusta. He 
also lays Cellar Bottems in cement, which are wa- 
ter proof. Price 50 cents per square yard. An 
one desirous of obtaining a fountain of pure, sol 
water, or adry and rat proof cellar bottom, may ap- 
ply to G. A, BLAKE of Augusta, and it shall be 
done al short notice. 

Augusta, Nov. 1243. 46 

Grimes’? Smut Machines. 

HE subscriber continues the manufacture of these 

Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1.G. Jonnsont 
in Augosta. He has sold, within the last twelve 
months, one handred, [7".41i of which have given 
perfect satiafaction.s7) Pereuns desirous of testing 
the atility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and return them if aissatisfied. 

A correspondent of the Age Speake of these Ma- 
chines as follows : 

Mr. Eprrorn :—Among the ‘thousand and one’, 
patent machines offered for sale at the t day, 
t is one to which my att :ntion has called, 

is no humbug ; | llude to * Grimes’ Patent 

Smut Machine.” Having one of these Machines in 
my own milly I speak advisedly, when I say, that if 
ly set op, its a perfect cure for smutty grain. 

t combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of construc- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 
idge's grist mill, in Augusta, where gentlemen inter- 
would do well to call, and satisfy themeelves hy 

i ion of the above facts. Se thinks a 


oomance.” 


Apply to 1. G. Jonnson, Auseq 


Laseepee, er che HOMER WEBSTER. — 
May 4, 1843. a7u 
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Lines addressed to an absent Sister, May, 1843. 
Dear sister, though absent, your image is bright, 

It dwells in my heart and now prompts me to write: 

Is your health firm and blooming, your spirits in cheer? 
You know ’t would rejoice me such tidings to hear. 


Have the din of the village and hum of the mill, 
More charms for my sister than our quiet vale? 
Does our snug little cottage seem humble and mean, 
Imbosom’d in trees and surrounded with green? 


Would you scorn to do house-work, feed poultry, and milk, 
And pluck the green leaves for the spinners of silk? 

Or could such employment still yield you delight, 

Where the sweet birds are singing from morning till night? 








Are present companions like father and mother, 
Your long cherish’d sisters and little rogue brother? 
Or do you look forward and sigh for that hour, 
When we shall all meet in your jessamine bower, 


Where the vines that you planted will wave o’er your head, 

And the camomile carpet sweet odours will shed ; 

Where each breeze wafts perfumes from sweet flowers 
growing near, 

Which thou, sister, hast planted, our spirits to cheer? 


Your roses and lilacs, among the young pines, 

Bloom sweetly, and call my dear sister to mind: 

May your health ever bloom like these emblems of youth, 
While your heart is the seat of fair virtue and truth. 


Soon summer is coming, your flow’rets will bloom, 
And spread new enchantments around your old home; 
The grove by the river in beauty is dress’d, 

And the whippoorwil’s notes sweetly soothe us to rest. 


The sun in mild splendor is sinking to rest, 

And robing in glory the ol! mountain’s crest; 

The clouds o’er its head glow with purple and gold, 
And tinge the broad river as onward it rolls. 


The scene would be lovely if sister were here, 
But now I’m so lonely it looks sad and drear; 

The beauties of nature are losing their charms, 
No more to divert me till clasp’d in your arms. 


But I’m growing weary, I’ll draw to a close, 

And seek for refreshment in needful repose. 

If these lines from a sister should yield you delight, 
Then retire to your chamber this evening aad write. 


Adieu, my dear sister, until you return 

Sweet home will be dreary and almost forlorn: 

May our Father in Heaven protect you from ill, 

He’s oft saved you from death and can succour you still. 
SARAH. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Two Suitors;: 


Or, the Sisters. 


In a large city in Germany dwelt two sisters 
—Jeannette and Pauline. Jeannette had the 
ood fortune to be very handsome, and the bad 
ewe to find it out very soon. She soon ac- 
customed herself to look in the glass—that 
was natural; she soon took pains in dressing— 
that was pardonable; she eadeavored to ac- 
quire accomplishments,—that was prudent; 
but she thought nothing sore was necessary— 
that was foolish. True, she played well upon 
the harpsichord, and sung bravura airs with 
taste ; she drew landscapes after Hackett, and 
embroidered flowers from Nature. But she 
only played the harpsichord in great compa- 
nies; and only sung airs at concerts; she only 
drew landscapes for exhibition, and embroider- 
ed flowers for sofas and screens. At home, 
time passed tediously, although her old, weak 
mother was continually praising her beauty. 
This old trath could only give pleasure by 
coming from new lips; hence Jeannette was 
continually seeking new society. Ladies al- 
ways practice a certain economy in the praise 
of other ladies ; but gentlemen, on the contra- 
ry,are generally very lavish of praise; and 
therefore Jeannette was fond of the society of 
gentlemen. 

Her sister Pauline would probably have 
thought and acted in the same manner; but no 
one praised the poor girl, simply because no 
one noticed her, for the small-pox had render- 
ed her appearance homely. She was also far 
behind her sister in showy accomplishments. 
She played the guitar, and sung agreeably, 
but merely simple little sonys. She was not 
behind Jeannette in the art of drawing; but 
except a few landscapes which hung in her 
mother’s chamber, which no one except her 
mother had ever seen, no one knew of her! 
talent; for the homely Pauline was as diffi- 
dent as the fascinating Jeannette was unem- 
barrassed ; and it only required a second look 
from any one to cause her to blush deeply. 
Fortunately, this did not often happen, for no | 
one looked at her twice. She embroidered as 
well as her sister, but only upon workbags for 
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and perplexed, “I must go home this moment.” 


o 





alone with her sister.—Jeannette was really in 
embarrassment, which of her adorers to prefer. 
Edward 
and she thought on that evening that she was 
in a fair way to love Edward. Maurice gave 
a splendid equipage, and on that day she 
thought Maurice more amiable than his riva 

‘So she delayed her decision from one to anoth- 
er, attributing her hesitation to her heart. 

“If L were in your place,” said Pauline one 
day, “I should take Edward.” ete 

“Why?” asked Jeannette. “Maurice is as 
rich, and you will acknowledge he is hand- 
somer.”’ : 

“He is generous too,” said the mother. 

«But he is fickle,” replied Pauline. “Our 
aunt has told mea great many things about 
him.” ~ 2 

“Our aunt,” answered Jeannette, snappish- 

ly, “is an old aunt.” 
“ «Edward on the other hand,” continued 
Pauline, “Is more steady; snd I think I have 
often remarked, that he feels more deeply and 
more sincerely than Maurice.” _ 

«“Pshaw !” ‘said Jeannette, tossing her head, 
while she stuck a flower in her hair before the 
class, “they both feel so a, A that I hardly 
know how to manage them. Meanwhile, what 
harm will there be in delaying my choice 
awhile? Their rivalry makes my time pass 
very pleasantly, and finally accident will de- 
cide.” 

Pauline was silent. Both suitors continued 
their attendance without remission. 

One day, as Edward entered the room, he 
found Pauline in tears, and Jeannette laughing 
loudly. He asked modestly the cause of the 
tears and the laughter. 

“T am a child,” said Pauline, blushing; and 
left the room. 

«A child indeed !” said Jeannette, laughing 
after her; ‘* you would never guess what she 
was crying for.” 

“Jf itis not improper to ask 

“Qh, not at all. You have probably some- 
times seen the old blind dog that lay on the 
sofa? He was mine, and in his young days 
used to make a good deal of sport. This 
morning he broke a handsome dish. At first 
I fretted a little; at last I thought the old blind 
animal was good for nothing, and only did 
mischief; so I sent him tea huntsman and 
had him shot.” 

“And was that the cause of your sister’s 
weeping ?” 

“That was it. One would think we were 
living in the times of old Romance.” 

Edward was silent, and soon changed the 
conversation. But after that time he never 
overlooked Pauline as he had formerly done. 
He conversed with her, became acquainted 
with her unpretending worth, admired her 
modesty, and began to think her less homely. 
Yet when the fascinating Jeannette appeared, 
her charms made him forget Pauline. 

Jeannette had prepared a splendid masque- 
rade dress for the character of a sultana, for 
the carnival that was approaching, when her 
mother was taken sick. Pauline was to have 
accompanied her as her slave, and had prepar- 
ed a becoming dress for the occasion. The 
day arrived ; the illness of her mother increa- 
sed; the looks of the physician, although he 
said nothing, made Pauline determine not to 
go to the masquerade. Jeannette gave herself 
but little trouble to persuade her to go, and 
went without her. 

“Where is your sister?” asked Edward. 

“My mother is not well, and Pauline has 
remained at home for company.” He was 
pleased at that; but he had little time to think 
of it, for Jeannette appeared more beautiful 
than ever, and neither he nor Maurice left her 
side. She enjoyed the triumph of being ad- 
mired in the highest degree. Whenever she 
danced, a crowd was formed around her; 
wherever she went she heard the voice of 
flattery. 

Towards midnight, just as she had promised 
to dance a quadrille with Edward, a domino 
came up and took off her mask; it was her 
mother’s physician. 

“Miss,” said he, “I have just come from 
your home, and I dare not conceal from you 
that your mother is very ill.” 

“Good Heaven!” she exclaimed, terrified 








” 





“By all means,” said Edward, “let us go.” 

Just then the music commenced. Jeannette 
looked round embarrassed ; Edward offered 
his services to look for her servant. She was 
just on the point of requesting him to do so, 
when one of the dancers in the set took 
her hand and commenced the figure. She 
obeyed mechanically, but said to a lady stand- 
ing next to her,— ; 

“I cannot dance any longer; my mother’s 

















aunts and grandmothers. She appeared best 
at home ;—in company, the consciousness of| 
her homeliness gave her an air of constraint | 
but affairs could not go on without her. 

When the girls grew up, their mother 
thought proper that they should take charge of 
the house each one b 


. 
, 


Pauline soon became accustomed to it, and in| 


her week all things went on right. 


When 


Jeannette’s turn came, she hurried about busi-| 


ly the w ; 
h hole forenoon, but when noon came ‘the figure with her, and the quadrille was fin- 


e dinner was spoiled. She grieved, also, at 
the time she lost from her singing and harpsi- 
chord, and the little time which was left her to 
arrange her head-dress, for her evening patties. 
The good-hearted Pauline frequently took her 
task off her hands, until finally the practice 
was neglected of relieving each other weekly, 
and Jeannette troubled herself no more about 
domestic affairs. The weak mother did not 
interfere, for she could not be displeased with 
the lovely face which pleased every body. 
There could be no large party unless Jean- 
nette Weston graced it; her name served the 

ts for a subject, and was the universal toast. 

ew only knew that she had a sister, 

Two young officers, Edward and Maurice, 
saw Jeannette, and both became extremel 
enamored.—Both were of a good family, brave, 
noble, and both very rich. Jeannette was de- 
lighted with her conquests, and her mother, 
who was in te circumstances, indulged 
herself in sweet dreams of the future. 
sietawegten ten wre said she to 

er hter, “which would you prefer 2?” 
«J don’t ken et 2 
—“they both 
one the best. Then I would take care of you, 
mother, in your old age, and I would have my 
sister to manage my house for me.” : 
ae parent wept for joy at the filial 

nts of her daughter, Pauline was 


grateful for such a mark of sisterly affection. | 


In the meantime, both 


y turns,’ week about \to decide for her, but he was silent. 
’ apdout. | 


Y|dropt some hints which gave him hopes of 


«| have renounced her immediately, if vanity had 


and. He waited until her mother recovered, and 
then went.one day with an air of trou le 


sick.” 

“QO, do not rob us of the ornament of our 
quadrille,” said a young rich Englishman ; “a 
few minutes can make no difference.” 

She looked at Edward as if she wished him 
It was 
The person next to 
‘him jogged him—he cast an inquiring look at 
Jeannette; his neighhor reminded him again 
—Jeannette did not refuse, and so he danced 


‘now his turn to dance. 


ished without any more being said. She 
would then fave gone, but she was so heated 
that she would have taken cold by going into 
the cold air. After walking wp and down an 
adjoining room for some time, she went home, 
and Edward accompanied her. As they went 
up the steps, they saw fire in the kitchen, 
where Pauline was preparing something for 
her mother. Her countenance, reddened by 
the glow of the fire, appeared handsome this 
time to Edward. 

“It is. well you have come,” said Pauline to 
her sister. “Mother-has been very sick, and I 
have frequently had to leave her alone.” 

Edward felt himself in a sincular frame of 
mind. On this very evening Jeannette had 


gaining the victory over hisrival. His delight 
on that account, however, had been very much 
moderated since the last quadrille. “A film 
fell from his eyes. He was able, for the first 
time, to look upon her beauty without a vio- 
lent wish to possess her. He would probably 


not whispered that she loved him; that she 
would have immediately left the hall, if she 
had not been dancing with him; and thatit 
was he who made her forget her duty fora 
moment. His feelings could not withstand the 
flattering thought of being loved by so beauti- 
ful a girl; and all that reason could win from 


him was a determinatian to put h posed 
affection for him to the secol stan 





his countenance to Jeannette, and inf 


ve a ball, at which she was queen, | y 


a sleigh-ride, and she flow along ‘ie ay she|. She was visitly shoeked, and changed color} 


l.|as he began his relation, and her endeavors 


her that his estate in Subia had ra : 
t ‘was more valuable than her own. 


by an enemy, eS . 
ear’s rent to put it in its former 
« But,” added he, tenderly, 
only loves me, my income will 
tect us from want.” 


“if Jeannette 


conceal her confusion did not escape him. 
An anxious pause ensued. She soon recov~ 
ered her composure, and laid .her hand upon 
his in a friendly way, and said:— 

“My good friend, I will not deceive you. 
Iam a spoilt child, and cannot do without 
many things. We are neither of us romanc- 
ers. We know that the hottest love will grow 
cold in a cottage. That I am well inclined to- 
wards you, I will not deny, but we must act 
reasonably—remain my friend.” 

This declaretion was a thrust in the heart 
to Edward, but it was a beneficial operation. 
He soon after repeated the story in presence 
of Pauline. She did not look up from her 
embroidery, but he remarked that her eyes 
were moist. 

“What gives me the most pain for the mis- 
fortune,” continued he, “is the poverty of my 
mother—my good mother. If I should devote 
the whole of my income to her, it will not be 
sufficient to provide her the luxuries to which 
she has been accustomed ; and you know that 
poverty always depends upon the different 
wants of mankind.” 

Pauline raised her head and looked at him 
kindly. She said nothing, but her counte- 
nance spoke. The needle trembled in her 
hand. She bethought herself, and continued 
her embroidery. After a pause, she asked, as 
if merely to renew the conversation :-— 

“Where does your mother reside ?” 

Edward answered at Stutgard, where, in 
reality, she was in the highest circle of socie- 
ty. Pauline then spoke of the pleasant situa- 
tion and advantages of Stutgard, and nothing 
more was said of Edward’s misfortune. 

For the purpose of confirming what he had 
said of his losses, he limited his expenditures, 
sold his fine horses. He continued to visit the 
sisters, and the calmness of his feelings permit- 
ted him to see a thousand little things, that 
had formerly escaped him. None of his ob- 
servations were of a kind to rekindle his for- 
mer love ; on the other hand, Pauline daily ap- 
peared more amiable to him, and her homeli- 
ness less striking. Ashe now conversed with 
her more than with Jeannette, she felt more 
confidence towards him, her bashfulness was 
conquered, and she unfolded her heart. What 
conduced very much to this, was the modest 
supposition that Edward would have no thought 
of a marriage with her ; that removed her em- 
barrassment, and she showed her pure, unre- 
strained sisterly affection. 

Jeannette, on the other hand, did not receive 
much pleasure from his visits, which were es- 
pecially disagreeable when Maurice was pres- 
ent. ‘To him she now confined her whole co- 
quetry, and soon drew the net so tightly over 
him, that he besought her pressingly every day 
to make him the most enviable of mortals, at 
the altar. She still took airs upon herself and 
teased him awhile, and at last jestingly gave 
her consent. The lover was delighted exces- 
sively, and the most expensive preparations 
were commenced for the nuptials. 

Meantime, Edward remained very calm.— 
He was no longer in love, but it appeared to 
him at times as if he loved Pauline. His wish 
to see her if he had not seen her for a day or 
two—the quickness with which the time passed 
in her company—the unwillingness with which 
he separated from her—all these things often 
made him think, “What if I should offer Pau- 
line my hand ?”- A surprising occurrence 
suddenly decided for him. 

He received a Jetter from his mother, con. 
taining a bill of exchange upon Stutgard for 
one hundred dollars, signed by one of the ban- 
kers in the place in which Edward resided. 

“T cannot comprehend,” she wrote in her 
letter, “why it should have been sent to me.— 
It was sent in an anonymous letter, in which 
[ am besought in a few lines, not to despise the 
gift of a good heart” 

A flame blazed in Edward's breast. He 
trembled—his eyes sparkled. He hurried to 
the banker. 

“Did you draw this bill of exchange ?” 

“Yes,” 

“For whom ?” 

“I have been paid the value.” 

“By whom ?” 

“I cannot say.” 

“But the bill of exchange was sent to my 
mother.” 

“I know nothing of that; it is no business 
of mine.” 

“TI beg of you to tell me the person.” 

“TI cannot.” 

“You will probably cause the happiness of 
my life.” 

The banker looked at him in surprise. 

“Will you tell me the truth,” said Edward, 
“if I name the person ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Miss Pauline Western.” 

“You have guessed it.” 

Edward hurried out. In two minutes he 
was at Pauline’s feet, and asked her hand.— 
She was confused—she could not answer— 
she sighed. 

He put his arms around her—*Am I disa- 
greeable to you?” ' 

“Oh no, I have long loved you; but how 
could I hope ?” 

The first raptures of love flowed through 
the two noble hearts Pauline could not com- 
prehend how Edward had taken such a sud- 
den, violent resolution. She often asked the 
reason—he smiled, but did not answer. 

Her nuptials with the poor Edward were 
fixed for the same day on which Jeannette 
was to marry the rich Maurice. Pauline 
made disposition for strict frugality in her fu- 
ture domestic affairs; her white, plain bridal 
dress contrasted powerfully with the silver lace 
of her sister. 

Edward pressed her to his heart, and 
smiled, 

“To-morrow,” said he, “I will inform my 
mother of the choice I have made. You must 

dda letter.” 


, promised it, 






not without some em- 
On 
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: when the 
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ot fey tae ry fine,” continued Ed- 
ward, “but what adorns it most, and will make 
me the happiest of men, ‘is concealed in this 
per.” a rm 
he opened it confusedly—it was the wed- 
ding ring folded in the bill of exchauge. Pau- 
line recognized it at the first glance, and cast 
down her eyes blushing. Edward fell at her 
feet. She sunk down. ‘To deceive me so!” 
whispered she. 
hen all was explained, Pauline’s mother 
embraced her, while Jeannette tossed her pret- 
ty head. She endeavored to conceal her vex- 
ation; but her marriage day was the com- 
mencement of her matrimonial il] humor. 
Several years passed. Edward found to 
his astonishment that he had been blind—that 
his wife was really handsome ; and his domes- 
tic happiness increased every day. Domestic 
happiness never made its home with Jeannette. 
Pauline was surrounded with blooming chil- 
dren. The sisters seldom saw each other ; for 
Pauline only lived for her husband and chil- 
dren—Jeannette only for the great world.— 
Here she found sufficient amends for the 
only true happiness of marriage, as long as 
her beauty daily attracted new admirers, and 
as long as her ke riches afforded the 
means of expensive luxuries, But, alas! her 
charms began to vanish—she grew sickly— 
the affection of her husband became deadened 
—his coffers were emptied—poverty intro- 
duced discord. They avoided one another— 
Madam run in debt—Monsieur gambled away 
her jewels. They began with complaining, 
and ended with reproaches. At length, one 
morning, Maurice rode away without taking 
leave, and was never heard of afterward. 
Poor and helpless Jeannette was forced to 
seek an asylum with her sister. She was 
kindly received, and treated with the most 
tender forbearance; but her conscience was 
not at ease; a violent cough enfeebled her 
frame, and in her twenty-eighth year, no 
trace of her former beauty remained. Her 
mind was soured and embittered, so that she 
was rendered unfit for any domestic joys. 
The servants of the family trembled before 
her. If the nurse wished to hush the infant, 
she had only to say, “ Aunt is coming.” 
The larger children, when at play, if they 
heard her cough at adistance, slipped into one 
corner, and whispered to one another, “Aunt 
is coming.” 





From the Sanday Mercury. 


Short Patent Sermon. 


These are the words that compose our text: 


Sing, O sing, ye sons of sorrow! 
You’re made to sing as well as sigh. 

My hearers—the human heart ought to be 
always in tune—constantly filled with songs 
of Mea overflowing as a mill-dam in 
March. Man’s soul is music, and his bosom 
is a harp; and if he allows neither the fingers 
of Fancy or Nature to sweep harmoniously 
over its strings, he is unworthy even of the 
paltry space he occupies among his fellow be- 
ings. ‘The world isa grand and beautiful 
song, written by the Creator of all things, to 
be sung by everything here below, in all man- 
ner of tunes, from “ Old Hundred,” or “ Days 
of Absence,” up to “ Fisher’s Hornpipe,” or 
“ Dandy Jim from Caroline,” 

My friends—man was made to sing, instead 
of being made to mourn, as has been asserted 
by one who died singing like a swan. You 
should sing to lighten your big burdens of sor- 
row: to entice Memory away from mourning 
for the sad relics of the past; to make the 
leaden-winged hours of the present speed 
swifter and lighter; and to prevent Fanciful 
fear from straying after samples of misery in 
the dark and distant future. You should sing 
ever and anon, like a juvenile daughter of de- 
light while engaged in dressing her doll.— 
All nature sings, and why not you? The 
summer birds—those little demi-terrestrial 
children of beauty and admiration—are con- 
stantly filling the woods and groves with their 
vocal melody. The lark, as she rises from her 
dew-spangled nest to meet the morning sun, 
seems to exhale her whole soul in the sweet- 
ness of song, as though she could no more 
help it than salt pork can prevent sissing while 
undergoing the process of frying. The busy 
bee hums a merry tune while industriously 
gathering honey for the hive—the grasshopper 
soothes itself with a solo in the shade, when 
the scorching sun has withered the green 
grass, and cut short his allowance—the cricket 
sings its nocturnal song to while away the dull 
evening hours, and every insect is as fully in- 
flated with music as an accordion in the hands 
of a proficient. 

My dear hearers—not only the animate but 
the inanimate portion of the Almighty’s works 
sing hymns of praise and songs of gladness. 
The sparkling rills and blossom-bordered brooks 
go dancing down their mountain homes to the 
flowery vales, with tuneful tongues. The 
cascade sings a wild but sweet strain as it 
drops its silvery sheet from rock to rock; and 
the mighty cataract is forever sounding, in deep, 
sublime, awful, and yet musical tones, the 
praises of the Most High. Old Ocean sings 
bass as well as a bull-frog ; every ripple that 
plays upon its bosom is a quaver, and each 
wave that breaks and dies upon the shore is a 
semibreve. With my friend, Barry Cornwall. 
I love to wander by the ocean’s side, marking 
the sunlight at the evening hour, and listen to 
the music its waters make ; for they sing of 
“ Eternity, Eternity and Power!” The winds 
are wandering minstrels, that delight to sing 
in solitudes and sylvan retreats. With unseen 
fingers they touch their golden harps in every 
woodland, grove, and bower, or chant a requi- 
em for the dead among tbe. willows of the 
charnel-yard. Aye, my friends, there is silent 
music in the heavens,. Ever since the morn- 
ing stars first sang r, to the tune of “O, 
‘it’s my delight of a shiny night,” the planets 
and suns of each system, have kept up the 
chorus of “it will never do to give it up so Mr. 
Brown.” Perhaps I might more properly say, 
my hearers, that each of these stars wa a 

low, (as my respected. friend John 
Gossin would say,) that you can’t hear it.— 
Yet if you would but go out from the noisy 
haunts of men, of a calm clear night— 
pale moonbeams shed a mi 
Nature, and 
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it is so still that echo itself seems to lis- 






fancied that you caught the enchanting notes 

of angels. 

My worthy friends—there is no use in sigh- 
sobbing, and sorrowing when matters 


4s 
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’ said 
Edward, “A tle sun advanced ing, 
be sufficient to} by a noble lady, friend of mine, has oubled | don’t go exactly according to your wishes ; for 
te i j - " ‘ 


without disappointment, trouble and affliction, 
you could never know the worth of true hap- 
piness and pleasure. When your souls are 
weighed down by the fifty-sixes of grief and 
diogeionite, you should make an effort to sing, 
thereby not only mitigate your own mis- 
eries, but render comfort and quietness to all 
around you. You were placed upon this mun- 
dane sphere to enjoy yourselves in the best 
possible manner; and if you are determined 
to go whining to your graves, the fault is en- 
tirely your own, no blame can be imputed to 
my preaching, nor to the God that made you. 
Let your deeds and your actions be governed 
by wisdom, and your hearts will be filled with 
gladdening glees; and melodious music will 
as naturally melt in your throats as a lump of 
butter in a hot griddle. Rejoice, Oh ye sons 
of earth! in the worst of your calamities, and 
the time shall surely come when your burdens 
will be made light and your yokes made easy. 
The clouds that obscure your bright skies of 
happiness to-day, will in all probability, pass 
away to-morrow; and peace and quietness wil] 
attend you in the autumn of life, when the 
flowers of youth have faded, and a paleness is 
spread over the once cheering landscape of 
existence. So mote it be! Dow, Jr. 








From the Dollar Newspaper. 


The Old Straw Hat. 


A Parody on “The Old Arm Chair.” 


BY “CHUZZLEWIT.”’ 


T love it, I love it, and what of that? 

Who'll chide me for loving that old straw hat? 
I’ve gazed on it oft with unspeakable pleasure ; 
I’ve cherished it long as a priceless treasure ; 
I’ve guarded it ever with tender care, 

”T was the gift of a maiden, so loved and fair; 
Her fingers have woven each delicate plait, 
And a sacred thing is that old straw hat. 


I love it, I love it, and who will say 

That I should now cast that old hat away? 

It hath circled my head where the sea winds blow, 
It hath shielded my hair from the mountain snow, 
From the noonday sun it hath shelter’d my brow, 
And think ye, when old, I'll forsake it now? 

In sunshine, and storm, and in wintry weather, 
That old hat and I have been friends together. 


I'll cling to it fondly, yet many a day, 

Till my eyes grow dim, and my locks are gray; 

And when death’s cold shaft to my bosom hath sped, 
It shall moulder, unseen, in my earth bound bed; 

It tells me that Life’s parting sands run fast, 

That earth’s choicest gifts not long can last; 

And I joy that a lesson so pure as that, 

May be gleaned from the fate of my old straw hat! 


—_ 





Be Kind. 
Be kind to thy father—for when thou wert young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 
He canght the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 





And joined in thine innocent glee. 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with grey, 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold; 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother—for lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen; 

O well may’st thou cherish and comfort ber now, 
For loving and kind hath she been. 

Remember thy mother—for thee will she pray, 
As long as God giveth her breath ; 

With accents of kindness, then, cheer her lone way, 
E’en to the dark valley of death. 


Be kind to thy brother—his heart will have dearth, 
If the smile of thy love be withdrawn; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth, 
If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother—wherever you are, 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far, 
Than pearls from the depths of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister—not many may know 
The depth of true sisterly love ; 

The wealth of the Ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours, 
And blessings thy pathway to crown; 

Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 





A Pian Arcument.—The entire principle 
or theory of Church and State union is an- 
swered in the following anecdote. A hundred 
folios in support of the right of a government 
to tax people for a religion which they do not 
profess could not upset the argument against 
it, contained in this application of the doctrine 
to the business of life. 

A collector of church rates in England call- 
ed upon a Quaker, who kept a dry goods store, 
for the usual sum ; the latter said— 

“ Friend, is it right that I should pay when 
I never attend the established church ?” 

“ The church is open to all,” answered the 
collector, “and you might have attended, if 
rou had a mind to.” 

The Quaker paid the money, and on the 
next day sent the collector a bill for broadcloth. 
The man came immediately, and, in a great 
passion, asked the meaning of it; declaring 
that he had never had an article from his store. 

“Oh !” said the Quaker, rubbing his hands, 
“the store was open for thee, and thou mightest 
have had the cloth if thou hadst a mind.” 





Tue Parson anv THE Farwer.—An honest 
bluff farmer meeting the parson of the parish 
in a bye-lane, and not giving him the way so 
readily as he expected, the parson, with an 
erect chest, told him that “he was better fed 
than taught.” 

“Very true, indeed, sir,” replied the farmer, 
“for you teach me, and I feed myself.” 





SomeTHING WANTED.—An advertisement in 
one of the morning papers says: “ Wanted, a 
female who has a knowledge of fitting boots of 
a good moral character.” We suppose boots 
of a good moral character are such as have 
whole soles.’ (Eve. Mercury. 





«“ Mr. Pipes, does know why chesnut 
rails would've first ey ays in dead ob war?” 
“ Why no, Cesar, can’t say Ido. Why?” 

“*Case dey is good for de fence. Yah! 
yah! hab you dere, Massa Pipes !” 





A negro, who was called on as a witness in 
a Court in North Carolina, a few days ago, on 
being examined as to the nature of an oath, 
was asked if he knew what would be the con- 
sequence here and hereafter, if he swore toa 
lie. “Yes,” said he, “ears off and no share in 





pee there is no doubt but you would 
-you heard the music of the spheres, and 


the Kingdom!” 


GREAT IMPROVEN ENT. 
Stewart’s Patent Summer & Winte, 


Air Tight Cooking Stove; 
For Burning Wood or Coa), 
§ yet unrivalled by any Cooking Stove in 4»,,, 
ica, and will do more work, with less fuel, thay 
any Stove now in use; and takes but little room. 
a handsome piece of furniture; will warm the large 
kitchen, and, with the summer dress attached, \, 
not heat the room more than a charcoal furn,,, 
The subscriber would respecifully call the atten), 
of all who are desirous of economising in the ort),\, 
of fuel, and of performing all the jalinary PUrpose. 
of a large or small family at the least possilie ,, 
pense and in the best manner, to this stove. 
This justly celebrated stove (says Stephen W. p,_ 
na, of Troy, who has had many years experience ,, 
ethe stove business,) now stands unrivalledfor j:, .,. 
cellence and popularity. It is adapted for woog ,, 
toal, or for summer or winter. It is only necess, : 
to see one in use, and the mind, by @ short process 
is made up in its favor. ‘ 
The great sale of this stove, for the limited period 
since its introduction, speaks flatteringly in its bey \s 
In the city of Troy, within two years, one thousa), 
have been sold. in the city of Albany, during 1), 
last few months, several hundred, In Buffalo, Uric, 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Lynn, Mau 
and in fact wherever it has been fairly introduced 
has taken the place of Mott’s Self-Feeding Cook». 
Stove, with all its improvements, of the Buck Stoy. 
of the Hathaway Stove, of Granger's Elevated Oy», 
and other Stoves, saying nothing of the many com. 
mon Cooking Stoves now in use. 7 
It has been sufficiently tested to warrant commen 
dation; it never fails of giving perfect satisfactio 
both in its economy of fuel and for its well regulated 
cooking qualities. Once introduced, it remains a per- 
manent fixtyre in every man’s family, and entirely 
does away the necessity of exchanging yearly fur 
modern improvements. Hundreds of certificates can 
be given, if necessary, to establish all the above fact: 
a few only will be given at this time:-— 
“P. P. Srewart—Sir: For an experiment, | 
have tested the redeeming quality of your Cook 
Stove, and from the 4th of May to the Ist of Octobe, 
1841, my family of ten persons have done al! thei; 
washing, baking, &c. without the use of any othe: 
fire, and consumed only 87 feet of wood during th 
whole time of four and a half months. 
T. C. FELLOWS.” 
**I have had in use, during the last nine month: 
one of Stewert’s Patent Summer and Winter Coo\. 
ing stoves, and believe, after having previously tied 
one of almost all the new inventions in this line, t),; 
this stove combines in a greater degree than any ot); 
one I am acquainted with, the advantages sought fo, 
in a cooking stove, as well as being the most econo- 
mical in the consumption of fuel. 
JONAS C. HEART 
Troy, Aug. 1, 1843.’’ Formerly Mayor of city Ty, 
**I fully concur in the opinions expressed by the 
Hon. Jonas C. Heart. WM. D. HAIGHT.’ 
*“Mr. Hotcoms—Sir: Having made a sgatisfacto. 
ry trial of one of your ‘Stewart’s Patent Summer and 
Winter Cooking Stoves,’ Lam happy to say, althoug! 
originally favorably impressed, it has much exceeded 
my anticipations. I have used in my family severa! 
different kinds of the most approved patterns of cook- 
ing stoves, but, in point of convenience and econo 
my, this far surpasses any that I have ever seen. [py 
the use of this stove, there is a saving of at least on 
third of the fuel necessary for most other kinds, and 


« 


by a strict observance of the directions, (by check- 
ing the draught when the heat is not wanted,) I hav: 
no doubt there may be a saving of one half. Th 
process of toasting bread and broiling meats, which 
is performed in the most perfect manner, direct}, 
over the blazing fire, at the same time carrying off al! 
the smoke arising from the latter, and which is so 


disagreeable and unavoidable with stoves in common 
use, 18 in my opinion, alone sufficient to give it th 
preeminence over any other kind with which I am 
acquainted, Respectfully yours, &c. 
Augusta, Novy. 6, 1843. P. C. JOHNSON. 
Having tried, for some time past, in our families 
the Air-Tight Cooking Stove, purchased at Mr. Hol- 
comb’s, we fully concur with P. C. Johnson, Esq. in 
our estimate of its advantages. 
B. TAPPAN, Augusta, 
E. THURSTON, Hallowell. 


** This may certify, that I have recently purchased 
of Jonas C. Holcomb, ‘P. P. Stewart’s Summer and 
Winter Cooking Stove,’ and consider them far prefer- 
able, in the convenience of cooking and saving of 
wood, to any other cooking stoves now in use. | 
think they do not consume more than one third of 
the wood that other stoves do. I can only say that 
families have but to try them, in order to like them 

JOSEPH BOWMAN. 

Vassalboro’, Nov. 10, 1843.”’ 

For sale by JONAS G. HOLCOMB, Agent, 
No. 8, Arch Row, Augusta. Dec. 20, itt 


Jan. 18, 1844. 








Improved Breeds of Swine. 


HE subscriber would give notice to those who 

are desirous of improving their breeds of swine, 

that he keeps on hand, at his Piggery—about three 

miles from Winthrop Village—some of the most ap- 

proved breeds of swine, which he will sell on reason- 
able terms. 

He has full blooded Berkshires, and crosses of the 
Berkshire with the Bedford, Berkshire with the New- 
| bury White, Berkshire with the Mackay, Berkshire 
and China. 

Farmers, or others, who are in want of either of the 
above breeds will do well to call and examine. He 
is making arrangements to introduce other breeds 10 
the spring, and he confidently hopes he shall be able 
to give satisfaction to those who are anxious to im- 
prove their swine by any of the full bloods or crosses 
which he may have. ISAAC BOWLES. 

Winthrop, January 1, 1844.—tf1 


White Berkshires. 


HE subscriber would inform those who are de- 
. sirous of improving their breed of Swine, that 
he has a White Berkshire Boar, recently imported 
from England, which combines all the good proper- 
ties of the famous Berkshire breed without their ob- 
jectionable color. He is aware that many suppore 
that it is thought absolutely necessary that this breed 
of swine must be black in order to establish a claim 
to Berkshire blood. Dr. Martin of Kentucky, has @ 
herd of White Berkshires which he imported, and the 
following certificate, I doubt not, will be satisfactory 
to our farmers on this point. 
LAURISTON . 


— 





Sidney, Feb. 5, 1844. 
South Windsor, Dec. 14, 1843 
This may certify that the Boar Pig (white) which 
I have this day sold to Mr. Lauriston Guild, eight or 
nine months old, is a full blood Berkshire, was im- 
rted into the port of Bath from Liverpool, via 
ew Orleans, inthe ship United States, Samuel 
Swanton Master, and that he was sired by a boar 
that weighed more than 800@ pounds. The sire of 


id pig was but something over one year old. 
reo , J. B. SWANTON. 


‘Thunder! how she goes!”’ 
is said by some of the Augusta 
people, that BALLARD has 
several real tearing horses, good 4, 
sleighs, thick buffalo robes, and cracking whips, at 
the New Livery Stable, on the hill, near and in the 
rear of the Jail. It is also affirmed that his prices 
are reasonable, corres ing to the times. The best 
way to test the correctness of these statements, is by 
personal experience, as hear-say is often a deceiver. 
Give him a call, if you please, 

















Augnsta, January, 1844, 3 
Buy a Pail. 
DOZ. of DAVENPORT’S PAILS, just re- 
1 ceived and for sale, at wholesale retail, 
by , JONA. HEDGE & CO. 
January 24. 4 
Boothby’s Axes. 
day received, and for sale low 
+ omen AB. & 00. 
January 25. 4 







or 


